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Following the last World War a bronze and marble group 
was placed in the lobby of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company building in New York. On it are 
inscribed these words, “Service to the nation in peace 
and war.” 

They are more than words. They are the very spirit 
of the entire Bell System organization. In these stirring 
days, we pledge ourselves again to the service of the 
nation . . . so that “Government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
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WAR AIMS AND PEACE PROPOSALS 
RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE 


HE PERIOD during which America was moving consistently, 
albeit with qualms and backward glances, along the road lead- 

ing from strict neutrality, through nonbelligerent neutrality, to the 
twilight zone of undeclared belligerency, has come to its appointed 
end. Granting that the peculiar manner in which hostilities have 
broken out makes this primarily a war of self-defense does not 
detract from the importance of the question: What are we fighting 
for? or the related variant: What are the issues of the present war? 
For just one year, from the time of the collapse of France in 
June, 1940, until June, 1941, Britain was the principal belligerent 
opposed to the Axis, and what she proposed to do with victory, if it 
was to be hers ultimately, was of the highest importance. But the 
attempts to secure a statement of her views had met with nothing 
but evasion and reticence beyond the obvious but vague and cautious 
promise to make a better world for men to live and work in. The 
German attack on Russia has brought into the fray another major 
power. In August, President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill presented 
the world with the now famous Atlantic Charter, a document which 
confines itself to fairly safe generalities leaving wide room for inter- 
pretation. It is impossible to foretell with any certainty what the 
role of Russia will be; she has taken so far little part in the discussion 
of war aims and postwar reconstruction. This is only natural, for 
she is at the moment wholly absorbed in the struggle for mere exist- 
ence, and her part in any such discussions will depend upon the out- 
come of the military campaign now in the active stage. Should she 
be overwhelmed, the leadership will be America’s and Britain’s 
alone; if she survives, she will doubtless claim and receive an im- 
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portant voice in the future councils of the Allies. For Russia as well 
as for Britain and the United States, other aims are dominated at the 
moment by the most pressing one of all: to win the war. 

But America is more removed and detached, or at least she would 
like to think that she is: much comfort can be derived from the con- 
templation of the simple arithmetical ratio between three thousand 
miles of Atlantic Ocean and twenty miles of English Channel. The 
other arguments which have been expounded in numerous discus- 
sions, strategic considerations referring to the South Atlantic and 
South America, political and economic considerations, those based on 
the revolutionary character of Nazi ideology, lack the element of 
immediacy. It is certain that at the moment America is facing no 
immediate threat of invasion and subjugation. Yet she is slowly and 
with increasing unanimity coming to feel that she has a stake in the 
outcome of the present war—although she finds it hard to decide 
just how much of a stake—and so long as Britain holds, we can 
indulge in the luxury of debate. Coupled with this, a certain feeling 
of confidence in the power of America, a feeling born of the record 
written in “the conquest of a Continent,” a feeling none too precise 
and none too clear as to just how the undoubtedly enormous resources 
of the country are to be transferred from the realm of the potential 
to that of the actual, makes it more difficult to grasp the extent and 
the implications of the revolution which is at the moment actively 
going on in the continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Hence the wish for caution in our support of Britain and the 
qualifications often attached to the expression of willingness to sup- 
port her. Should we underwrite the British Empire as it is? Should 
we, for example, if only by indirection, help to fasten Britain’s hold 
upon India? Should we not ask Britain for definite commitments as 
to what she proposes to do with her own possessions, her attitude 
toward the continent of Europe, colonial territories in general, etc.? 

This attitude and these questions represent the gropings of a 
people which has not yet found with assurance and clarity its proper 
position in the world of nations. Although America has long since 
achieved the stature of a major power, she did not begin to play a 
role commensurate with her position until long after her coming of 
age. From the achievement of independence to 1917 she has not been 
involved in any major conflict, if we omit the Civil War, a purely 
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internal affair. The War of 1812 with England was a side show, 
that with Spain at the end of the century a skirmish, expeditions into 
Mexico were in the nature of minor colonial adventures. None of 
these conflicts had any marked effect on the course of development 
within the country. Concurrently the Monroe Doctrine was pro- 
claimed, a doctrine as much British ‘as American in its origin, but 
taken over increasingly and with modified emphasis by America as 
her own. In essence that doctrine was an expression of America’s 
desire to work out her own destiny without interference from the 
outside. It was thus possible for the feeling of isolation to take very 
deep root in the American people and to become a tradition which 
survived and still survives as an active force in the determination of 
policy long after the conditions which gave it birth have ceased to 
exist. 

Then quite suddenly in 1917 America found herself in the midst 
of the greatest conflagration since Napoleonic times, and her relative 
power was at once apparent in the position of leadership into which 
she found herself thrust as a matter of course. Wilson and some 
other isolated individuals in America may have realized clearly the 
new position of the country, but the American people as a whole 
were not prepared to shoulder their responsibility. That is the funda- 
mental reason for those unfortunate results of the experiment for 
America herself and for the rest of the world as well. It is worth 
dwelling on this episode, for it has a very definite bearing on the 
present situation when America may soon find herself again in a 
position of leadership in shaping the world that will emerge from 
this war. 

I 

Lacking experience, tradition, and background in the domain of 
international relations, the American nation uncautiously disregarded 
Bismarck’s definition of politics as “the art of the possible” in favor 
of simpler directives laden with moral content. Opinion was carried 
away by high sounding and noble but vague slogans, such as “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” without too much thought about effec- 
tive ways and means of bringing about such a result. It was com- 
forting and comfortable to look forward in high hope to the New 
Order while excoriating the Old. The balance of power, the old 
diplomacy, secret treaties, became evil things to be banished forever 
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from the brave new world. Without meaning to minimize the 
values of the idealism which was one of the springs of American 
action in the last war, or to make a defense of the balance of power 
and secret diplomacy, the fact remains that in order to remedy an 
evil it is necessary to understand its nature and its causes. If the 
balance of power had defects, it was also the thing which had made 
possible the independent existence of weaker nations. No better illus- 
tration could be given than the present condition of Europe to show 
the effects of an upsetting of this balance by an aggressive power 
without a better substitute to take its place. 

When it came to making the peace, the Americans went to Europe 
with a definite enough program. This program, embodied in the 
famous Fourteen Points, was founded on two major premises: na- 
tional self-determination, and an all-inclusive association of nations, 
both of them rooted in turn in the general concept of justice. The 
frontiers of the new Europe were drawn up in accordance with the 
first of these principles, and, despite the frequent and loud criticisms 
which have been made of this part of the 1919 settlement, there is 
no question that, imperfect though it may have been, the frontiers of 
1919 were a vast improvement on those of 1914. Nevertheless, diffi- 
culties were encountered and grievances created which are indicative 
of the kind of problem that had to be faced. We shall not dwell on 
the German grievances; it is not surprising that Germans should not 
have liked the loss of territory suffered by their country, but the fact 
remains that these losses were essentially justified (there were other 
clauses of the peace settlements to which Germany had sounder cause 
to object). Nor do we intend to go through a detailed catalogue of 
the provisions of the peace treaties which terminated the last war. 
But for purposes of illustration we may refer to two specific questions, 
in both of which America’s influence was decisive, as being germane 
to this discussion, namely, the cases of France and of Italy. 

France’s dominant motive in 1919 was that of security, and part 
of the French program involved some form of control of the Rhine. 
Annexation of the Rhineland, whether open or disguised, obviously 
ran counter to the tenet of self-determination; at the same time the 
French plea for security could not very well be brushed aside. In the 
end the issue was compromised through France’s acceptance of the 
frontier of 1870 in exchange for an Anglo-American guarantee. For 
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reasons of internal politics America declined to ratify this guarantee, 
thereby exonerating Britain at the same time. One of the results of 
this turn of events was that’France, contrary to the belief widespread 
in many quarters, was anything but satisfied with the peace which she 
felt did not provide her with adequate guarantees. Without discus- 
sing the merits or demerits of the French reaction, the point is that 
there was an issue, and one of primary importance, which had been 
left hanging fire. The results were not happy ones, for the failure 
to reach a clear-cut solution of this particular problem was one of the 
fundamental causes of the unsatisfactory state of international rela- 
tions after the war. 

As to Italy, she had come into the war on the basis of the secret 
Treaty of London of 1915, which promised her, among other things, 
certain well-defined territories of Austria-Hungary. Indeed, on the 
basis of the balance of power principle, her claims were not extrava- 
gant. But they included territories ethnically non-Italian, and here 
again there was a clash with the principle of self-determination. In 
1919 Italy had allies but no friends, and her case stands out as a 
prime example of poor diplomacy on all sides. She herself handled 
her position, difficult at best, with neither intelligence nor skill. She 
did not have the benefits of the sympathy which France deserved in 
American eyes. The bad odor attached to wicked secret treaties made 
it easy for Americans to pass lightly in this case over the other prin- 
ciple of the respect for treaty obligations. To be sure, America was 
not bound by the Treaty of London; but Wilson had recourse to the 
disingenuous argument that he was not acquainted with the terms of 
that treaty, when, in fact, he was relying on Italy’s weakness and 
economic dependence on America to enforce his wishes. Thus were 
planted the seeds of a grievance, minor in itself, but which has been 
magnified, distorted, and exploited by the present Italian regime, 
first in establishing itself in power, and eventually in leading Italy 
into the present sorry pass. As late as December 17, 1938, Italy sent 
a note to France sustaining the claim that the Treaty of London 
remained in force and was still unfulfilled. 

Granting all this, there was a perfectly good answer, and one 
which was given at the time, both to the French claim to the Rhine- 
land and to the Italian claim to Dalmatia, namely, that considerations 
of security and balance of power were superseded by the New Order 
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which was being created. This New Order was symbolized by the 
League of Nations, which was going to do away with the violent 
settlement of disputes among nations and lead to universal disarm- 
ament and peace. Here was indeed an experiment “noble in pur- 
pose.” But the most sanguine believers in the League could not fail 
to realize the impossibility of enacting their program immediately in 
the climate of opinion of 1919 and recognized the necessity for a 
period of transition. Hence the disarmament clauses of the peace 
treaties, intended as the prelude to the restoration of more normal 
feelings of confidence, which in turn would make possible the mil- 
lennium of universal disarmament. 

One can hardly condemn the recoil of American opinion when 
brought to face the passions and hatreds of Europe which four 
years of war had only served to embitter, although there was among 
the masses of Europe a profound weariness out of which was born a 
hope that the Messiah from the New World would be able to create 
a new and better order. It was no use bringing before American 
opinion the numerous, complex, and often petty quarrels of Europe; 
that could only serve to confuse it and to reinforce the feeling that 
Europe was a hopeless problem and a hornets’ nest with which it had 
been a mistake to interfere in the first place. From there it was an 
easy step to the comfortable generalizations about “wicked” Europe 
seeking to drag America into its quarrels, American moral superiority, 
and other kindred clichés. Thus it was that at the end of the last 
war there were two forces at work pulling America in opposite direc- 
tions. What may be described in general as the desire to bestow upon 
the world at large the benefits of the peaceful American way of life, 
and the tendency to be done with foreign adventures and complica- 
tions in order to return to the comforts of home, dealing with prob- 
lems which at least seemed understandable. We know the outcome. 
Wilson’s psychological blunders played into the hands of an opposi- 
tion which, instead of rising to the occasion, was quite content to let 
the rest of the world find its own salvation as best it could if an elec- 
tion could thereby be won. The Republican party, some of whose 
leading lights had earlier been strong advocates of some sort of asso- 
ciation of nations, decided to make isolationism the issue of the cam- 
paign of 1920, and America refused to join the League of Nations. 
Whether, by debasing to the level of partisanship what was funda- 
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mentally so large an issue, the Republican party ultimately did the 
nation or itself a service, is very much open to question. The policy 
of the following decade which sought to establish American pros- 
perity on the contradictory devices of isolating American economy 
through the erection of increasingly higher tariff walls on the one 
hand and foreign loans on the other, did succeed in concealing from 
view for a time the realities of the situation; it was not evidence of 
political or economic thinking of a high order. Be that as it may, the 
very fact that such things did happen and that the idea of isolating 
America from the rest of the world proved so attractive to a large 
majority of the American electorate is evidence of the political im- 
maturity already mentioned in the domain of international affairs. 
Possibly American participation could have made the League of 
Nations a success; perhaps the weight of so large a participant, and 
one whose influence would have been in general on the side of rea- 
sonableness and moderation, would have been sufficient to carry the 
everlasting discussion of disarmament—to cite only one instance— 
past the dead center of technical and legalistic bickering around which 
it floundered, and a genuine reduction of armaments could have been 
initiated instead of a new and more formidable armaments race which 
even America has found it necessary to join. These are hypothetical 
questions. But this much is certain—and this is the point—America 
had a decisive influence both in the outcome of the war and in the 
shape of the subsequent settlement. To launch so ambitious a pro- 
gram and then have it abandoned by its principal proponent was the 
best way to insure its failure; a less comprehensive one might have 
had better hopes of success. It was not enough to have a blueprint 
of the future, no matter how attractive, in order to settle all prob- 
lems. It would also have been necessary, among other things, for 
nations, not excluding America, to be willing to yield some of the 
attributes of sovereignty and at the same time not to shrink from the 
use of force in certain circumstances. The test of time and the abject 
failures of the League when brought to face with real issues have 
made us realize the faults of its organization. This is not to criticize 
the ideal which the League represented, but simply to understand 
that the best may be the enemy of the good and to realize the dangers 
of ignoring the continuity of history and of institutions. There have 
been other instances of the failure of attempts to remake society at 
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one stroke. The French Revolution was powerfully influenced by 
idealistic and theoretical thinkers; it has indeed been a fruitful influ- 
ence, the political leaven of the nineteenth century. But the French 
Revolution also produced the Terror, the Napoleonic period, modern 
nationalism, and the armed nation. More recently, we have wit- 
nessed another upheaval rooted in the attempt to recast the mold of 
society. The present Russian regime seems to have encountered some 
not insignificant difficulties in the process of giving birth to the ideal 
society, and the repeated purges and violent readjustments which 
have recurred periodically would seem to indicate that it has met 
with a certain amount of recalcitrance. One may of course argue that 
violent upheavals are the only way in which society is able to evolve. 
It is hard to generalize on this point, but in any event there is reason 
for trying to understand the conditions of the problem in the hope 
of being able to deal with it intelligently. This brings us back to the 
present situation, the war, its outcome, and America’s relation to it. 


Il 


Among the many discussions of the shape that the world which 
will issue from the war will or should take, there are certain common 
elements, none more frequently met than the necessity of some sort 
of union of nations, the breaking down of economic barriers, the 
impossibility for small nations, or even large ones perhaps, to insist 
on retaining all the attributes of sovereignty. This is evidence of the 
hold which the general idea of which the League of Nations was the 
manifestation in 1919 has upon American opinion, despite the oppo- 
site pull of the isolationist tradition. Without proposing to offer one 
more blueprint for the next New Order, it is worth examining criti- 
cally some of the notions which go to form the Zeitgeist of our day. 

Any scheme for union, of whatever sort it may be, must perforce 
devote considerable attention to Europe. Even if one believes that 
the center of gravity of world power is shifting away from Europe, 
two facts are still true about that continent: one, that taken as a whole 
and by itself, Europe, with its population, resources, and skills, con- 
stitutes a large center of power and will probably continue to do so 
whatever the outcome of the present war; the other, that Europe is 
the focus on which the various forces at play throughout the world 
concentrate and clash. The consequence of this is that the outcome of 
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the war will be decided in Europe, for Germany remains the core 
of the present world disturbance. 

Any attempt at solving the rivalries of Europe runs at once into 
the problem of nationalism. Nationalism as we know it today is a 
comparatively recent phenomenon, a distinct product of the nine- 
teenth century, even though its roots can be traced to the remote past. 
It is the identification of the nation with the state which has made it 
so difficult a problem to handle. There is no denying that it has been 
a sturdy growth, and the last war may be said to have been the great- 
est triumph of nationalism. But nationalism unchecked has run into 
a hopeless impasse of self-destruction. At the same time, it is no use 
pretending that nationalism is one of the ineradicable traits of human 
nature, that last vague and convenient bulwark of opponents of 
change, for plainly it is not. The case of America seems conclusive 
in this respect. For by now America can no longer be considered a 
British nation even though it is English-speaking. The British influ- 
ence has of course been dominant in the molding of institutions, but 
the culture of America is sui generis and radically different from 
that of Britain. In some respects, the egalitarian cast of its society 
for example, America resembles France more closely than Britain 
(pre-1940 France, of course, for the present Vichy regime represents 
no more than a state of suspended animation, and is sure to give way 
to something else whatever the final outcome of the war). American 
efficiency and the American skill and enthusiasm for mechanical tech- 
niques find their closest counterpart in Germany. That is the reason, 
incidentally, for the hard core of admiration which persists for things 
German; it finds expression in such views as those of Colonel Lind- 
bergh, who sees in Germany the “natural” air power of Europe 
(whatever that may mean). Quiescent and unpopular at the mo- 
ment, this feeling would become an active force in the event of a 
German victory. 

Some isolated individuals may remain conscious more intensely 
and for a longer time of their European national connection, but the 
overwhelming majority of the immigrants from Europe become 
absorbed into the American complex with surprising rapidity and 
thoroughness; by and large they are satisfied with their new status 
and are quite content to be rid of their European past. Certain dis- 
tinctions remain and certain customs survive, especially among those 
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who have come to America after their formative period, but the 
next generation certainly tends to conform to the American pattern. 
This American capacity for absorption of so varied elements is due 
to two causes: to the fact that, to most immigrants, America has 
meant an improvement of their economic lot, and, even more im- 
portant, to the absence of coercion. Race, national, and social preju- 
dices do exist in America, especially among some of the older ele- 
ments of the population, but the physical size of the country and the 
fluid conditions of society have kept the effects of these prejudices 
to a minimum. There are no recognized minorities among the white 
population, and the process of Americanizing the newcomers is 
achieved primarily through the sound device of their own desire for 
assimilation. 

The masses of Europe are quite as anxious as the masses of Amer- 
ica to be allowed to live their own lives undisturbed; they would be 
only too glad to be rid of such burdens as that of conscription for 
example. But the factor of coercion has had the very opposite effect 
to the one it was intended to have. It is the English treatment of 
Ireland that has made Irish nationalism so vigorous and bitter a 
growth. The handling by Germans and Hungarians of the Slavs of 
Central Europe instead of destroying these peoples has served to 
crystallize their distinct entities. The attitude of Austria toward her 
Italian subjects was one of the causes which contributed to throw 
Italy into the Allies’ camp in the last war, and, more recently, the 
best endeavors of Fascist Italy have only succeeded in embittering 
her subject Germans and Slavs, however much this fact may be dis- 
guised by the current dictates of expediency. This being the case, the 
peace settlements of 1919 were wise in giving recognition, in their 
territorial phase, to the various national entities. If these settlements 
can be criticized, it is not on this score, but rather for not going far 
enough in making provision for the economic life of so many nations 
in so small a space. To achieve this end it would have been necessary 
to curb the attribute of sovereignty attached to the nation-state. The 
problem remains, and, if past experience is any guide, it is not likely 
to be solved by superimposing one nationality upon another. That is 
why the prospect of German domination of the continent of Europe, 
rooted as it is in the absurd ideology that would identify race, nation, 
state, and party, offers so little ground for hope. What the Germans 
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are doing at the moment, however successfully they may exploit the 
resources of Europe for purposes of warfare, is not so much laying 
the bases of a unified Europe as building up a colossal reservoir of 
hatred which can only complicate the final solution of the problem. 
The failure to recognize this situation is what constitutes one of the 
main weaknesses of the position taken by advocates of totalitarianism 
in this country, such as Mr. Lawrence Dennis. 

The problem is one of immense difficulty, for the prospects of 
voluntary co-operation among exasperated nationalisms do not seem 
bright. It is all very well to speak of union; what matters are the 
conditions and modalities of such union. The League of Nations, 
too, looked well enough on paper, but it failed. It is difficult to see 
how some foundation of force can be avoided, force however that 
would be used, not to subjugate one nation to another, but to create 
a feeling of security among them. A delicate task at best; but cer- 
tainly one that will not be accomplished by trying to evade the issue. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that, save for 
Russia—in some respects a distinct entity and an uncertain quantity 
at the moment—the whole of the continent of Europe finds itself 
under German control, so that, even with America in the fray, the 
liberation of the Continent will have to be accomplished by an essen- 
tially non-European combination, despite the token contributions of 
exiled governments. Until June, 1940, there was much greater 
ground for optimism. On June 16 of that year, the British Govern- 
ment made to the French the offer of an all-inclusive union of the 
two countries. One can only regret that the proposal was rejected, 
for if France had remained formally at war, whatever the fate of 
continental France, in the event of ultimate success, the two coun- 
tries would have commanded such power as to be able to control with 
ease the rest of Europe. Moreover, the existence of this power in 
the hands of an essentially unaggressive combination, reinforced by 
the lesson being taught by Germany at the moment, could easily have 
acted as a focus toward which a number of other nations would have 
tended to gravitate of their own accord. This would have had the 
immense advantage of constituting a union founded in free accept- 
ance instead of compulsion, while at the same time the union need 
not have undertaken an ambitious program for the world as a whole. 
It could have been content, in the early stages at least, with its own 
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defense while at the same time offering attractive terms to those 
outside of it. The task of accretion would have been further facili- 
tated by the fact that the very radical differences in institutions, cul- 
ture, and outlook between the two original members would have 
constituted a guarantee of the catholicity of the scheme and of the 
amount of independence which its adherents could have retained. 
The fall of France has destroyed this hope beyond power of retrieval, 
and instead of the living example of union between Britain and one 
of the larger units of the Continent, it will be possible to “play up” 
the argument of British or Anglo-Saxon domination and the opposi- 
tion between the European Continent and Britain. It is an interest- 
ing, if rather sad, reflection that the rejection of the British proposal 
hinged upon so close a division in the French Cabinet. 

We have heard a good deal about the desirability of an Anglo- 
American union, modeled perhaps on the British offer to France. 
Among others, Herr Rauschning, having enlightened us on the inner 
nature of Nazi philosophy, and more recently even swallowed the 
Russian connection, has advised the democracies on how to save them- 
selves. The American edition of a recent book of his bears the sub- 
title The Coming Atlantic Empire. In some ways the idea is attrac- 
tive; it tends to steal the thunder from the plausible-sounding Ger- 
man contention that the world must be organized into a few large 
economic units. But it also raises many questions. What parts of 
Europe are to belong to this empire? The history of France, espe- 
cially during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is enlighten- 
ing, for it shows the effects of the opposite pulls of the continental 
connection on the one hand and of the maritime position on the other. 
In the end, the former won out with the result that France was elimi- 
nated by England as a serious contender in the foundation of an 
overseas empire. What is to be the position of Africa, of South 
America, in this Atlantic Empire? Here are questions, clearly, about 
which we can do little more than speculate; definite commitments at 
this stage could have but little meaning. 

Or, again, take the case of Russia. That country, whose policy 
at the time of the outbreak of the war was based on misconceptions 
comparable only to those of the British and the French, for a time 
withdrew into a negative reticence founded on universal mistrust. 
Through force of circumstances, she is at present committed to a 
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German defeat, and a revaluation of British and American relations 
with her has become necessary. In the event of German defeat, these 
relations will depend in considerable part on the military role of 
Russia in the war. The fate of all of Eastern Central Europe is in- 
volved. The case of Finland is an excellent illustration. The object 
of unqualified British and American sympathy until a few months 
ago, this unlucky country is now subject to American pressure’ and 
finds herself at war with Britain. Rumania, like Poland, was the 
object of a British guarantee. She, too, is at the moment in the 
enemy camp. One may admire the hapless heroism of Greeks and 
Yugoslavs and condemn the more selfish craft of Hungarians and 
Bulgarians; but, clearly, a settlement based on reward or punishment 
for the actions of governments which found themselves caught in 
circumstances over which they had little control could yield none but 
fantastic results, even though there is no reason to pretend that there 
will be no distinction between victims and aggressors. Much is heard 
of a Central European union based on Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece as an original kernel, with possible later accessions. 
An excellent idea; but any such union will be confronted with many 
problems, internal as well as external. Should commitments be made 
at this stage to the frontiers of 1939 for Finland, the Curzon line for 
Poland, a plebiscite for Bessarabia, to cite random examples? And 
what of the small Baltic states absorbed by Russia in 1940? It is safe 
to assume that, in the present circumstances, neither Britain nor the 
United States will take a definite stand on these problems. Yet there 
are questions which it may well be impossible to ignore. 

The foregoing considerations suggest that the kind of settlement 
that will be possible after the war will depend in large measure, not 
only upon the outcome of the war, but also upon its duration, its 
course, and the manner in which this outcome is brought about. To 
return to an earlier point, the effects of the war upon Britain, upon 
her Empire, and the general question of Anglo-American relations 
will be of the highest importance. Having awakened at the eleventh 
hour, or a little later even, to the issues and nature of the war, Eng- 
land has at last undertaken its prosecution in complete disregard of 
its cost and consequences to herself. The government is at present 
possessed of fairly complete powers over the persons and property of 
its subjects. To what extent these powers will be used depends upon 
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the demands of the war. That these demands will be great is certain, 
and so will the effects, but precisely what they will be we cannot fore- 
tell. There is no question that economic readjustments will be far 
reaching and along with them social change. No one can predict at 
present how these will be accepted or how much of an internal strug- 
gle there may be to maintain established positions and to establish 
new ones. The complex economic and technical problems of our time 
cannot be solved by a mere appeal to democratic procedure and even 
less to demagogic passions. Nor can we entertain any too high hopes 
from the counsels of economic experts. Economists explained with 
confidence in 1914 that the war could not last more than a few 
months; they were equally sanguine in the early days of the Nazi 
regime that the German undertaking was doomed to failure, then 
turned around undisturbed to explain why it did succeed. As guides 
to the future they have been almost as successful as the military 
gentry who proved to us before May, 1940, that an offensive in the 
West was doomed to failure. The trouble has been, not so much 
the incompetence of economists, as the fact that they fail to make 
clear, to others and perhaps to themselves as well, that their analyses 
are based upon certain fundamental assumptions the validity of which 
is taken for granted. It is those assumptions, some of which exceed 
the realm of economics, which must be called into question. This is 
another way of saying or repeating that too specific predictions about 
the ultimate effects of the war are in the nature of guesswork. 

It is instructive to look back upon the evolution of the British 
Empire. The old Empire, say up to the time of the loss of the Amer- 
ican colonies, was a wholly different structure from the Empire of 
the nineteenth century or of today. After the loss of the American 
colonies there was a strong movement in England which looked upon 
colonial and imperial undertakings with suspicion. After the first 
World War, despite the fact that Britain emerged from it with an 
enlarged Empire, there was again a recrudescence of the “little Eng- 
land” feeling. The recent tendency of the Empire has undoubtedly 
been centrifugal, and the dominions have sought increasingly to en- 
large the sphere of self-control. This was a normal! enough concomi- 
tant of growth, but it was based on the tacit assumption that they 
were living in a peaceful world, and that in an emergency the protec- 
tion of British power would be theirs. Much as America has in a very 
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real sense benefited from the existence of this same power, even 
though it was considered near treason until very recently to state that 
our frontiers were on the Channel or the Rhine. 

But conditions have been changing even though we have been 
slow in recognizing the fact. The statute of Westminster had not been 
long enacted when the Ottawa agreements sought to strengthen the 
economic bonds of the Empire. These agreements may not have 
yielded all that was expected of them, but they were an indication of 
the reaction of the Empire to a changing world. At the moment 
Australia and New Zealand have no doubts about the reality of the 
Japanese danger. South Africa has a large minority straining at the 
leash of the imperial tie. Canada is as much influenced by her Amer- 
ican neighbor as by her position in the Empire. India keeps an uneasy 
peace, unwilling to play into the hands of Germany, yet anxious to 
exploit her opportunity. 

India is of special interest, for it is often cited in America as one 
of the items on which a definite commitment might be asked of 
Britain. Consider this particular case for a moment. Despite the talk 
about the white man’s burden, there is no denying that England went 
to India primarily for reasons of commercial advantage. Coloniza- 
tion and empire building, like business enterprise, are essentially 
amoral activities. At the same time we could profit by ridding our- 
selves of the element of sentimentality which vitiates much of liberal 
thinking. If India has proved a profitable venture for England—and 
the imperial connection has benefited all classes of British society, 
even though in varying degrees—so has India derived definite bene- 
fits from the British connection, not least the maintenance of peace 
in that subcontinent. There is no earthly reason why India should be 
coerced into remaining within the Empire if she would rather not; 
like individuals, nations often prefer to work their own damnation 
unassisted than to be saved by outsiders. The fact remains that there 
has grown by now an intimate connection which can hardly be simply 
severed outright. The relations between the two countries will doubt- 
less evolve and be modified, preferably by agreement. Outside inter- 
ference might easily do as much harm as good. It is all very well for 
America or anyone else to offer advice in the matter, but does Amer- 
ica or anybody else really wish to take an active part in solving the 
problem? 
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Or, again, we often hear the suggestion that we ought to have 
assurance that if we co-operate with England we ought to exact from 
her some commitment that she in turn will co-operate with us and 
not let us down, as she is often alleged to have done in the case of 
Manchuria. That claim is founded on the somewhat naive belief that 
there can be no question of America letting Britain down, and that, 
again, stems from the widespread illusion that America stands in a 
measure detached from the rest of the world. That belief is dying 
hard. America and Britain have in the past been rivals; and if the 
two together, with or without other assistance, manage to win this 
war, there is no reason to believe that their subsequent relationship 
will be that of an idyllic love match. There will be differences and 
commercial competition, but why should there not? Surely, we do 
not propose to maintain England as a mere subsidized outpost of our 
own empire. If England is to play a useful role after the war, she 
must be able to go on existing; and in the end it would not be to 
America’s advantage to have her assets wholly destroyed. The normal 
course of events in the process of paying for the war will take care 
of shifting the balance of power further in favor of America, just 
as the last war did. 

Does this mean that America should give England carte blanche 
and merely use her power to underwrite whatever England proposes 
to do? Not in the least; that is not the alternative. The real point 
is that the power of America will give her a dominant voice in the 
peace settlement—unless she deliberately refuses to make herself 
heard—just as she did after World War I. Both America and Eng- 
land have evinced in the past a reluctance to enter into formal alli- 
ances that would commit them in advance to a stated course. There 
can be value in such commitments before a situation develops. Very 
likely the present war could have been avoided if Britain and France, 
even without American participation, had made their position clear 
instead of contriving to create the belief that they would always yield 
on the next specific issue; it is even possible that, had Germany been 
convinced that England would go to war in 1914, that war, too, 
could have been avoided. But in the last analysis alliances have little 
significance unless they are the expression of a real community of 
interest and intent. 

At the moment, the community of interest between America and 
Britain is such that all differences dwindle into insignificance by com- 
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parison. That this is so is shown by the haste with which we entered 
into the process of armament building as soon as France collapsed, 
despite the earlier denial that the events on the Rhine were anything 
to us. That we are in the same boat as England is further shown by 
the fact that if the war should be won by Germany and her satellites 
the whole discussion of war aims and postwar reconstruction will be 
simplified to the point where it will have been completely futile. 
The conquered nations will have little cause to concern themselves 
with the shape of things to come: their energies will be sufficiently 
absorbed by the task of meeting the conqueror’s demands and obe- 
diently fulfilling the role he may assign to them: As to America, 
she would be lucky to have her continental unity left intact. Even 
then—assuming that she did not finally succumb to the corrosion of 
internal dissension—her energies would have to remain essentially 
directed to the task of making ready for a probable renewal of the 
test of arms. 

To be sure, it is not at all beyond the bounds of possibility that 
even in the event of German defeat the outcome will be chaos. The 
possibility does exist, however, that we shall retain control of our 
destiny and ourselves succeed in shaping it to our liking. The very 
discussion of war aims and schemes of reorganization is predicated on 
the assumption that the choice of one course or another will remain in 
our hands. Problems there will remain, difficult ones in plenty. It 
is a healthy thing that the future should be discussed, ideas compared, 
schemes debated. Our object has not been to argue the undesirability 
of discussion, but merely to emphasize the danger, in fact the futility, 
of rigid commitments at this stage of the war. It is indeed desirable 
that we should be sufficiently clear in our minds as to our general 
purpose, but within certain broad limits war aims should remain 
flexible and adaptable to circumstances that cannot be foreseen. To 
do otherwise is to court almost inevitable disappointment. Perhaps it 
may be pertinent to recall the phrase which was wisely used by those 
who started America on the path to individual existence. They did 
not claim for man the right to dwell in a condition of static content- 
ment, but merely postulated the right to the pursuit of happiness. In 
order to retain this right, the destruction of what the present German 
leadership stands for is not a sufficient condition. Beyond a doubt it 
is a necessary one. 
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There is, in each man’s heart, 
Chinese writing— 
A secret script, a cryptic language; 
The strange ideographs of the spirit, 
Scribbled over or half erased 
By the swift stenography of daily life. 
“The Palimpsest” from Translations from the Chinese 


EW PEOPLE nowadays can be accused of taking Christopher 

Morley too seriously. But there is an equal error in taking him 
too much for granted. Thanks to the succés de scandale of Kitty 
Foyle his name is now more than ever a household word in America. 
For the past twenty-five years the presses have uttered his books 
with melancholy regularity. His burly figure, his beard, and his 
eternal pipe are familiar to lecture audiences from coast to coast. His 
easily kindled enthusiasm for each season’s new books has won for 
him, among thousands of casual readers, the authority once enjoyed 
by Professor Phelps. In his extraprofessional moments he has ap- 
peared in such diverse roles as honorary night watchman at the 
Central Park Zoo and frequent guest on “Information Please.” Per- 
haps it is his very ubiquitousness on the American scene which has 
denied him the close and dispassionate scrutiny accorded to other 
authors of his rank: like many another familiar institution, he has 
never been thought worthy of serious attention. It is a fault that 
should be remedied. 

The chief task of Morley’s critic is to find reasons for the 
decline of a reputation that many readers once felt sure was merely 
the prelude to literary fame. In his earlier years Morley was looked 
upon by his critics as a writer of great promise. After a decent 
period had elapsed and that promise showed no signs of substantial 
fulfillment, reviewers of each of his successive books exchanged their 
hopefulness for impatience, the occurrence of passages of true distinc- 
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tion even in his worst writing having made them reluctant to dismiss 
him finally as a flash in the pan. Of late years they have ceased even 
to be impatient, and their perfunctory notices now usually suggest 
that Morley’s latest book will be sure to please Morley’s fans, and 
no others need apply. 

Yet even today it is impossible to forget that Morley once wrote 
Thunder on the Left (1925), a book whose delicate, haunting charm 
has not evaporated with the passage of the years. How did the man 
who was capable of producing a book of this stamp come to persuade 
himself that he was serving the same high ideals of art when he 
exposed the stream of a “white-collar girl’s” consciousness in Kitty 
Foyle (1939)? It is a question not unworthy of our attention. It 
involves (if I may adopt for a moment the Morleyan manner) the 
spiritual odyssey of a descendant of Alexander Smith and Henry 
Ryecroft, set adrift in a world of shining skyscrapers—and hungry 
presses. 

I 

Morley’s chief literary qualities are unbridled whimsicality, 
bookishness, a rich but disorderly prose style, an air of philosophical 
perplexity, and a passion for the appurtenances of ordinary life as 
lived by Americans in the twentieth century. Today most of us find 
those qualities intolerably cloying; Morley resolutely works the 
same old vein, but he long since stopped panning gold. Yet these 
were the very same elements which once were responsible for his 
being viewed as one of the most promising of our younger writers. 
If we forget our own satiation with them and regard them in 
historical perspective, we can understand why Morley was welcomed 
as a fresh and original spirit in American journalism. 

The most discerning early estimate of Morley was written by 
Vincent O’Sullivan for the British New Witness in 1919. The critic 
made much of something which Morley’s later career has caused us 
almost entirely to forget: namely, that he originally belonged far 
more to the English tradition than to the American. This young 
columnist on the Philadelphia Evening Ledger was, said O’Sullivan, 
“one of the very few American writers who continue the English 
literary tradition in a country where that tradition is dying fast, and 
where the spoken, and to a considerable extent the written, language 
is drawing farther and farther away from English as it is used in 
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England.” It was an acute comment; for Morley, though a Penn- 
sylvanian by birth, was the son of English parents, had been a Rhodes 
scholar, and by sheer Anglicism of temperament had far deeper 
sympathies with the urbane tradition of Chesterton, Belloc, Beer- 
bohm, and Lynd than with any of the American schools which were 
then fashionable. 

An unusual combination of temperament, education, and wide 
reading allowed young Morley to give high promise as an American 
exponent of the classic informal essay. He had great personal charm, 
which made his Montaigne-like egotism not only acceptable but 
ingratiating; and the elderly tranquillity of his two colleges, Haver- 
ford and New College, Oxford, had joined with a certain habitual 
serenity of mind to give him an air of mellowness remarkable in so 
young a man. Every good essayist is a poet in his way, but Morley’s 
poetic inclinations were notable. Not only was his facile light verse 
of enough merit to remind some extravagant people of Herrick, but 
his prose as well was characterized by a free play of romantic imag- 
ination and a true poet’s choice of phrase. And, to top it off, he 
had a rich cultural background and a passion for reading which, by 
the time he published his first essays, had put him in possession of 
a vast stock of bookish knowledge, some of it unimportant but all 
of it entertaining. 

These, then, were young Morley’s indubitable assets, the things 
which caused reviewers to become thoughtful over him. His liabili- 
ties were those usually found in a new writer who has not had time to 
mature or to discipline himself. He was too discursive, his egotism 
often overstaying its welcome; he was over-allusive; he frequently 
allowed his poetic whimsicality to run away with him. But these 
were the excesses of a high-spirited youth, and they could be rem- 
edied in time. The most excellent of ales has too much froth when 
it is first poured. 

When he began writing, Morley’s interest was concentrated in the 
quaint and sentimental aspects of modern everyday life. His first 
essays, collected in such volumes as Shandygaff (1918), Mince Pie 
(1919), Pipefuls (1920), Travels in Philadelphia (1920), and Plum 
Pudding (1921), were, with the exception of notes on his innumer- 
able literary hobbies, which are still characteristic of him, almost all 
light-hearted soliloquies on the humble joys of the suburbanite and 
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the humors of a Grub Street runner. His philosophy was, as he said, 
a kind of dishpantheism (the pun being typical of the hundreds which 
bespeckle his earlier books): “I find the kitchen the shrine of our 
civilization, the focus of all that is comely in life. The ruddy shine 
of the stove is as beautiful as any sunset. A well-polished jug or 
spoon is as fair, as complete and beautiful, as any sonnet. The dish 
mop, properly rinsed and wrung and hung outside the back door to 
dry, is a whole sermon in itself.” That his essays in this vein had a 
very genuine charm cannot be doubted; such papers as “On Filling 
an Inkwell,” “The Urchin at the Zoo,” “Thoughts on Cider,” “An 
Early Train,” and “On Being in a Hurry,” with their comfortable 
English air of domesticity, remedied what had long been a blind 
spot in the American literary view of life. From the first, Morley 
revealed himself to be an enthusiast for the contemporary; but he 
preferred to view his times in their more picturesque, more intimate 
phases—in the microcosm of a modest bungalow on Long Island or 
an obscure chophouse in lower Manhattan. 

It was not long, however, before critics, readers, and, apparently, 
author also tired of “his too prolonged genuflection at the shrine of 
the assiduously quaint,” as one reviewer put it. All the time that 
he had been discoursing on the felicities of commuting and raising 
a family, there were suggestions in Morley’s writing that his true 
concern lay deeper. In “Walt Whitman Miniatures” (1919), for 
instance, we read: “How much we need a Whitman today, a poet 
who can catch the heart and meaning of these grievous bitter years 

...” This, in the light of what he was about to do, was not a mere 
routine expression of a hackneyed sentiment. And again in “Con- 
fessions of a ‘Colyumist’” (1920) we find this straightforward dec- 
laration of his sense of the dignity of his literary mission: “To catch 
some hint of the meaning of all this, to present a few scrawled notes 
of the amazing interest and color of the city’s life, this is the 
colyumist’s task as I see it. It is a task not a whit less worthy, less 
painful, or less baffling than that of the most conscientious novelist.” 

It is not surprising, then, that in 1922, when the publishers’ 
salesmen, seeing Morley’s name on their new list, expected to receive 
“another book about an old bookstore” (they had previously done 
quite well with The Haunted Bookshop, a sequel to Parnassus on 
W heels), they were given instead a strange little tale about a dog 
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named Gissing, who deserted the cozy certainties of his suburban 
home and wandered out into the enormous world in quest of the 
meaning that underlay the mounting crescendo of noise and haste 
that was civilization. He went straight to New York. 


In the city which is maddest of all, Gissing had come to search for sanity. 
In the city so strangely beautiful that she has made even poets silent, he 
had come to find a voice. In the city of glorious ostent and vanity, he 
had come to look for humility and peace. . . . I know all that can be 
said against her; and yet, in her great library of streets, vast and various 
as Shakespeare, is beauty enough for a lifetime. O poets, why have you 
been so faint? Because she seems cynical and crass, she cries with trumpet- 
call to the mind of the dreamer; because she is riant and mad, she speaks 
to the grave sanity of the poet. 


Gissing’s own spiritual quest, in Where the Blue Begins, marking as 
it did the real beginning of Morley’s own, stands as a prophecy of 
his entire subsequent career. 

From that time on, without for a moment abandoning his lit- 
erary enthusiasms or losing his keen zest for the small pleasures and 
whims of life, Morley became more and more engrossed in the philo- 
sophical problem of “this burning, maddening civilization.” That 
is lofty language to use of a man who has been so playful and so 
trivial in all that he has written of his saunterings through the 
modern world. But as Dr. Canby, his former colleague on the 
Saturday Review of Literature, once said, “His humor is only the 
bubbling over of a rich nature which without his joy in living might 
have taken tragedy for its issue.” Without in the least implying that 
a frustrated tragedian lurks beneath his motley, I believe we are 
justified in discounting to some extent his habitually humorous man- 
ner, his trick of smothering incisive thought under a cozy blanket of 
style. We may take his questionings seriously. He has always been 
bothered by the bigness, the variety, and what he calls “the St. 
Vitus” of our age. He has felt a desire to derive some mystic 
significance from it all—a desire as earnest as the religious fervor 
of the Quakers among whom he was raised. “In the vastness of the 
scene,” he wrote in “Brooklyn Bridge” (ca.1920), “one looks .. . 
for some guiding principle of arrangement by which vision can focus 
itself.” 
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But that is all the further he has ever gotten; his essays and 
novels still abound with picturesque expressions of his sense of the 
need for formulation. Today, watching the glint of sunlight on the 
RCA tower, he seems to be thinking the same comfortably indecisive 
thoughts and having the same vague, delicious, romantic feelings 
that he had twenty years ago when he adored Diana atop the old 
Madison Square Garden. He would, of course, have it no other 
way. His most conspicuous trait is his tremendous contentment, 
which is never really disturbed by those gentle philosophical trou- 
blings about which he likes to write his most poetic paragraphs. 


II 


Thus Morley has always remained the journalist (using the 
word, in his own manner, as if it still meant what its Latin root 
suggests). He has never really looked beyond the day; he has 
never flirted with true philosophy, or even become moderately pro- 
found. And by inquiring for the causes of this blithe superficiality 
of outlook we may, I think, discover the essential nature of Morley’s 
literary habit. 

In the first place, he has an inexhaustible fund of animal spirits. 
He cannot be truly contemplative because he is too much alive, too 
much a part of all he surveys. The gusto which characterized his 
earliest papers has persisted undiminished through a quarter century 
of constant writing. His many gifts include the knack of writing 
engaging children’s stories; and in his more serious work too he has 
remained the essential child, a wanderer among skyscrapers, fas- 
cinated beyond expression with the enormous variety of this world in 
which he dwells. To him, despite all his conscientious urge to probe 
deeper, the modern scene remains a gigantic hurly-burly of color 
and motion, an endlessly diverting pageant of appearances. Be- 
sides, he has not only the eyes of an artist but the informal essayist’s 
faculty of noticing and enjoying small details. He is entranced alike 
by the “Euclidean paradise of solids, veined with parallels of silver” 
of the Empire State Building and by every small particular of the 
brisk, efficient routine of a transcontinental airplane trip. A man who 
takes such immense delight in a ride in the locomotive cab of a fast 
train cannot reasonably be expected, I suppose, to lose himself in 
deep thought. 
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Again, Morley has always had the idea that to “be human” is 
the highest use one can make of the gift of life. He admires, above 
everything else, the spectacle of a man or woman leading a “vulgar, 
jocund, carnal, beautiful, rueful” existence, thoroughly absorbed in 
everyday affairs, deriving the most pleasure from every tiny impres- 
sion that strikes his senses, and humorously cultivating his small 
vices. His own lively humanity, whether spoken of in the first or 
the third person, has always been the staple of his most characteristic 
work. He loves to assume the incognito of the Average Citizen, 
whom he conceives as being so wrapped up in his small personal 
concerns that he is sensible of the existence of cosmic mysteries only 
in moments of vague uneasiness, from which he finds escape again in 
the trivialities of commonplace life. Since in the normal run-of- 
the-mill human being the twin native flames of poetry and philosophy 
are, according to the popular idea, turned down to the size of the 
pilot light on a gas stove, Morley, in order to conform to his own 
conception of strict “humanity,” must moderate his own flames ac- 
cordingly. If he must talk at all about the verities and such matters, 
it must be in the manner in which his Richard Roes do so: in the 
terms appropriate to flat-dwellers, and with an air of apology that 
suggests actual fright at coming, for an instant, full face with things 
from which they ordinarily are able to avert their gaze. 

The long series of verse “Translations from the Chinese” offers 
us perhaps the best idea of the extent to which Morley, in his dual 
role of poet and Average Citizen, has succeeded in capturing and 
making articulate the underlying spirit of the age. The “Trans- 
lations” purport to be the random comments of a Chinese mandarin 
who wanders through this country applying his mellow Confucian 
wisdom to such contemporary phenomena as neon lights and 
automats. The chief value of these and similar collections of pemsées, 
which are heavily indebted to the Trivia of Morley’s fellow- 
Haverfordian, Logan Pearsall Smith, is the chief value, indeed, of 
all of Morley’s communion with the present: the mandarin’s 
naiveté in the midst of the American Present directs our attention 
to the interest inherent in the minutiae of our everyday life, which 
have become so familiar to us that they are scarcely noticed. Their 
main weakness is also that of Morley’s writings at large: the philo- 
sophical reflections which are hung on his little impressions of life in 
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the city and along the main highways are almost invariably clever— 
but they are all distressingly inconsequential. 

The most characteristic of Morley’s extended prose studies of 
Today is Human Being (1932), an attempt, as the author remarks, 
“to catch a human being in the very act of being human—and to 
set it down without chemical preservatives.” But it has far more 
value as a congeries of impressions of contemporary life than as a 
sympathetic record of the spiritual life of Richard Roe (the Average 
Citizen of the book) or as a faintly implied satire of the forces in our 
age which keep a man’s spiritual fires safely but stodgily banked. 
It is in effect a receptacle for the thousands of tiny observations which 
Morley has made as he has moved wide-eyed through the world— 
reports on Sunday newspapers, bath towels, the intimate routine of 
office buildings, talkies, display windows, the subway. As the raw 
material of social history it is invaluable, but as a sensitive study of 
personal lives in modern urban civilization it is a bitter disappoint- 
ment—mainly because Morley’s mind, as he says of Richard Roe’s, 
“was busy and happy as he admired this vivid show, yet he would 
have been rather speechless to any inquiry as to what he was think- 
ing.” 

Intense joy in the outward aspects of life as it is lived in modern 
America, then, and sedulous worship of the “human” are two chief 
elements in the Morleyan temperament. Add a third, overdevelop- 
ment of the sentimental faculty, and there is little further need to 
ask the reasons for his failure to do anything important with the fine 
materials at his command. Though his sentimentality has produced 
some notable nostalgic passages in such books as the autobiographical 
“novel” John Mistletoe (1931), it has inhibited the exercise of the 
keen critical spirit which otherwise might manifest itself when Mor- 
ley looks at his age. He is too passionately enamored of his mistress 
to be able to survey her very objectively. “Even Hell, you must 
admit, has always had its patriots,” he once wrote, addressing “A 
New Yorker a Hundred Years Hence” (1921). “And how we loved 
this strange, mad city of ours, which we knew in our hearts was, to 
the clear eye of reason and the pure, sane vision of poetry, a bedlam 
of magical impertinence, a blind byway of monstrous wretchedness. 
And yet the blacker it seemed to the lamp of the spirit, the more 
we loved it with the troubled eye of flesh.” All his talk about New 
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York and the civilization of which it is the fountainhead and symbol 
has this same tone of blind, or if not blind at least obstinately 
optimistic, adoration. Morley has always been too pleased to feel 
a subtle emotional bond between himself and the subject of his 
meditations to be able to achieve a truly philosophical perspective. 
And he has always shown a reluctance to consider the seamier aspects 
of his shining city; even when he admits their existence, he perfumes 
them from the atomizer of his vocabulary until even degradation 
seems to have a jocund side. “It would be misleading to dwell too 
heavily on any elements of wisdom or anxiety in Richard Roe’s 
thought,” he wrote, in excellent self-criticism. “He was well aware 
of the world’s enormous sinking-fund of misery. Yet even so it 
looked to him as though the status quo had high and humorous 
merits.” 

Morley worships at many shrines, but at none more fervently 
than Walt Whitman’s; and recalling what that rugged one-time 
denizen of Broadway did with his Today helps us to understand 
why Morley has never made equally permanent literature of the 
materials supplied by our own times. He is a humorist in the gentle 
English romantic tradition. He can never see a filling station as a 
blatant defacement of wayside beauty, for he possesses a remarkable 
faculty for filtering out the ugly from his impressions. Nor can he 
see that filling station as a symbol of modern commercial aggression, 
for he has little or no capacity for social indignation. Rather he 
must portray the cluster of pumps before which he draws one of 
“Dame Quickly’s” successors as a monastic haven for modern high- 
way pilgrims, the attendant as a genial abbot. Looking at one thing, 
Morley cannot help being reminded of something more romantic; 
or at least infusing that object, however utilitarian it may be, with 
a highly romantic coloring which sometimes borders on the ludicrous. 

Thus Morley has been his own worst enemy. If he has never 
achieved anything greater than splendid fragmentary images of sky- 
scrapers, if he has for the most part been content to be a connoisseur 
of (to use his own word) “hodiernal” humors—of ingenious gadgets 
and advertising signs and passing fads—it is the inevitable result 
of his failure to curb his own exuberance. Writing of Heywood 
Broun, Morley made what amounts to the most acute analysis to 
date of his own shortcomings: “His profession as daily colum- 
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nist, . . . his diffusion among sociable and generous concerns, in- 
creased the temperamental discursiveness of his mind. He was too 
humane, too genuinely interested in people, for the savage con- 
centration required by art. His mind, I used to think, was sometimes 
as disorderly as his person.” When he seeks to delve beneath the 
appearances of things, he is as baffled as any of his Average Citizens. 
He has the will to be a philosopher, but none of the patience. His 
life, which he lives seemingly for the sole purpose of writing about 
it, is portrayed as a perpetual bout between the “carnal” and the 
philosophical—a bout in which the outcome is never in question. 


Ill 


But undoubtedly Morley’s failure to fulfill the promise of his 
early books can also be attributed to the circumstances under which he 
first achieved notice. He appeared on the scene at a time when the 
characteristic tone of his first writing, a high-spirited fusing of the 
bookish and the worldly, was most welcome. The years following 
the war saw a wide democratization of American literary interest. 
Morley, a journalist whose peculiar gift was the ability to look at 
books with the eye of a “human being” and at life with the eye of 
a bookman, was foreordained to be the most articulate leader of the 
popular literary movement. His gospel, as first announced in 
Parnassus on Wheels, was to be the liveliness, the humaneness, of 
literature; and as extended in The Haunted Bookshop, in Roger 
Mifflin’s harangues on the part books should play in the mending of 
the human spirit, it was to include the timeliness of all good lit- 
erature. Indeed, it may fairly be said that Morley’s unashamed 
enthusiasm for the contemporary was the trait most responsible for 
his popularity. He made good reading because he loved life, the 
sort of life his readers knew, and he also made it easy for them to 
like it, because he was adept at giving them bookish authority for 
doing so. 

Because popularity came so soon, Morley had no time to disci- 
pline himself, to learn economy and restraint and self-effacement. 
He found that he had defined his position very early in the game, 
and that henceforth he must maintain it: a practical journalist can 
do nothing else. He had a public which knew what it wanted and 
expected to have it. And so he was never to call himself to account 
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for his disorderliness and his superficiality. The product he marketed 
had to adhere to certain specifications which he himself, alas, had 
formulated and popularized. The Morleyan brand of essay and 
novel has been quite consistent; it has also been indifferent to im- 
provement. In the end, it has been the undoing of its manufacturer. 

His style today is a curious and unhappy blend of classic English 
and modern newspaper and street usage. One would not be severe 
with Morley on this account had he not frequently been the eloquent 
champion of the older standards of literary craftsmanship, and sup- 
posedly a believer in the existence of certain objective canons of taste 
which a self-respecting writer will impose upon himself. Further- 
more, he has himself been counted among the leading American 
stylists. Therefore the average literary quality of his recent work, 
entirely apart from its content, may well cause distress to those who 
saw in his initial essays a much needed reaffirmation of older English 
literary principles. 

Even in his earlier prose Morley was a libertarian in the matter 
of grammar. His punctuation and what the schoolteachers call 
“sentence sense” were, like the rest of him, wayward. But such 
lapses were, on the whole, infrequent. Today, however, solecisms 
crowd one upon another, thicker than you will find them in the 
ordinary badly-edited newspaper. Such locutions as “somewhat em- 
barrassment on both sides,” “myself I’m pleased that,” and “one of 
the most unique collections” are scarcely in the best tradition. Nor 
does the conscientious literary craftsman pass for the press such a 
phrase as this: “the disconcerting habit of some known beacons being 
thriftily turned off on moonlit nights.” 

Morley’s present literary standards reach their lowest level, 
however, in connection with vocabulary. Throughout his career he 
has been, to use Dr. Canby’s phrase, “a drunkard in vocabularies.” 
He has accumulated and used a vast assortment of uncommon words, 
especially Latinisms, archaisms, and terms lifted from special 
vocabularies. He has used these words with charm, and although 
sometimes he has succumbed to an apparent compulsion to insert a 
showy, unfamiliar word where an ordinary one would do as well, 
their savor and their rich connotations have added to the lively 
scholarliness of his prose. But his unusual sensitivity to words leads 
him grievously astray as he indulges his passion for the contem- 
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porary; for his work has become a dumping ground, not only for 
those older Americanisms and colloquialisms which are now accorded 
a place in the reputable writer’s vocabulary, but also for street talk 
and contemporary slang of extremely dubious appropriateness. 

His language therefore is an incongruous hodgepodge in which 
the stately Latinism of The Anatomy of Melancholy rubs an uneasy 
elbow with the lingo of the subway rider. Blattidae [sic], oecumeni- 
cal, sphygmograph, tirpitzed[!], piaffing, inenarrably, caducity, and 
appetent are found side by side with hootch, holler, and fed up, which 
are embodied in Morley’s prose without even the implied apology 
of quotation marks. For abundant illustration of what I mean, open 
Inward Ho! (1923) at almost any page and read a few paragraphs 
of Morley’s prose, which is at its best level in these half-humorous, 
half-brooding meditations. And then, taking one of the last install- 
ments of the Bowling Green, the department which Morley con- 
ducted for many years in the Saturday Review, you will come upon 
such a sentence as this, “We were wishing that all the deluxe book 
designers and collectors of goofiana would read the pages . . . de- 
voted to pantywaist printing,” or this, “Even so I can see that in this 
here now streamlining, as publicized, there’s a trace of hooey.” 
Further comment would be superfluous. It is not necessary to deny 
modern street talk the raciness which it unquestionably possesses to 
appreciate the dismal effect Morley produces when he mixes it in- 
discriminately with the language of the bookworm. 

Morley has simply extended his preoccupation with the “hu- 
man,” the supposedly divine average, to language. If the Average 
Citizen cares nothing for the more moderate niceties of grammar 
and has an unconquerable addiction to the slang and clichés of the 
day, Morley too must take the easy position that anything that is 
current is coin. Hence Bowling Greens that are no more than ten 
years old, were they to be collected now, would require annotation. 
Morley not only writes of the present day; he seems content to ad- 
dress himself only to the reader who opens his pages while the ink is 
still damp. 

IV 

This view of Christopher Morley is admittedly not a happy one. 
It tempts us to recall the quarrel he had with O. O. McIntyre, 
shortly before the latter’s death, over some alleged plagiarism. The 
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irresistible suggestion of a resemblance between the erstwhile cham- 
pion of the old English literary tradition and the popular Hearst 
columnist raises the question of whether Morley, despite his pre- 
tensions, is any more than a literary McIntyre: a gossipy chronicler 
of small occurrences in the world of books, a treasurer of personal 
trivia only slightly more profound than Pepys. 

Certainly the average quality of his work now requires Morley 
to be ticketed as nothing more exalted than a journalist. But, as I 
remarked in the beginning, his temperament, his literary sympathies, 
and his background would have fitted him, had he been taken firmly 
in hand at a young age, for a career in serious writing: if not in 
poetry, certainly in essays, and even in novels. I do not mean to 
suggest that he would have made a Thomas Wolfe or even an 
American J. B. Priestley; but a candid examination of all his work 
will show that he has on numerous occasions demonstrated the actual 
fineness of his gifts. It is an enduring pity that there should be so 
much truth in Carl Van Doren’s remark that Morley had been 
mellow before he had a chance to become ripe. 

And yet there are certain indisputable achievements to enter upon 
Morley’s record. His chit-chat upon books and their writers has had 
a great and on the whole very salutary influence on American read- 
ing tastes. His multifarious literary enthusiasms, exposed in many 
good essays, have led thousands of readers who might otherwise 
never have known them to turn to Whitman, to Walton, to Donne, 
and to such comparatively neglected writers as Alexander Smith and 
George Borrow. In an age preoccupied with proletarianism and 
“revolt” of every description, he insisted upon the abiding greatness 
of the older writers. If he has earned no other praise, he must re- 
ceive his due reward as our most persuasive apostle of bibliophilism. 

Some of his detractors have taken him to account for his placid 
acceptance of the world in which he finds himself. No doubt he 
would have a larger stature today had he tempered his adoration 
of the Present with a little social criticism, and discriminated between 
the “high and humorous merits” of our modern world and the 
vulgarity and injustices which accompany them. But even so, he has 
provided a sorely needed corrective for the pessimism and cynicism 
so rampant in the literature of the twenties and early thirties. 
Especially in an era of clamorous revolt do journalism and literature 
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cry out for a healthy optimist with a spirit capable of detecting traces 
of beauty in frequencies to which we are ordinarily not tuned—an 
optimist whose lively imagination can endow even the ugly with a 
measure of romance. 

And from the enormous bulk of his work a discerning editor 
could precipitate a residue of enduring literary value. A critical 
anthology of Morley’s writing would devote its major space, I sup- 
pose, to his familiar essays, some of which have already won a 
permanent place in the annals of contemporary American prose. His 
best literary pieces have a value which is not merely enforced by the 
fact that American literature has been so bare of the true bookish 
essay. And a judicious selection of his light verse would prove still to 
possess sparkle and wit. 

In the last decade, however, Morley seems to have fancied him- 
self most as a novelist. As a writer in this form he will certainly be 
remembered for T'hunder on the Left, one book in which he hovered 
very close to real art. Thunder on the Left, like the later novels, 
has for its theme the undefinable spiritual unrest which haunts men 
and women in the modern world: in this instance, the uneasiness 
that arises from recollections of childhood. In it, Morley revealed 
himself as still able to divert his eyes from the trivialities of con- 
temporary existence sufficiently to portray emotional experiences in 
timeless terms. The novels from John Mistletoe on, however, are 
too flooded with concrete manifestations of the moment. The oc- 
casional emotional malaise of Mistletoe, of Richard Roe, even of 
Kitty Foyle, is either lost in a mass of circumstantial detail or irre- 
trievably cheapened by the author’s insistence upon “contemporary” 
means of expression. 

Morley’s career, one hopes, is by no means over. To those who 
have been disturbed by the frequent but never sustained gleams of 
excellence in his work, it has thus far been a disappointment. We 
may hope that sometime he will find resolution enough to turn his 
back upon his poetic incoherences and write the distinguished sort of 
prose we expected from him in the beginning. And we may hope 
even more, perhaps, that he will cease to smile tenderly upon his 
Average Citizens in their perpetual inability to collect their thoughts, 
and encourage them to pursue their ideas, no matter where they lead. 











CONWAY AND THE CONWAY CABAL 
KENNETH ROSSMAN 


HE CONWAY CABAL, that vague effort to remove Wash- 

ington from the leadership of the Continental Army in 1777-78, 
has rightly been termed by an eminent scholar “an historical puzzle.” 
For despite long and diligent research much of it still remains 
clouded in mystery and uncertainty. The researches of some investi- 
gators have led them to believe there never was a cabal, that it was a 
myth. In any case, this much can be stated with certainty. The title 
of the affair is misleading, for Conway was not the originator of, nor 
even a participator in, the cabal to which his name has been fastened. 
Therefore, in all justice, it behooves us to examine the surviving 
evidence, some of which has never previously been used. 

After the military disasters of 1777, a spirit of defeatism gripped 
Congress. Gloom and despondency settled down upon the country. 
The obvious object of censure and blame was the commander-in-chief. 
Congress “buzzed” with criticisms. Certain army officers were out- 
spokenly critical, among them that notorious Irish-French soldier of 
fortune, General Thomas Conway. 

Rich in army experience and with a reputation as a skillful dis- 
ciplinarian, General Conway came to these shores in the spring of 
1777, whereupon he was appointed a brigadier general. Washington, 
for reasons not altogether clear, took a violent dislike to him, and 
considered him his enemy. Doubtless reports of Conway’s bold criti- 
cism of him had reached his ear, and turned him against him. When 
in October he sought promotion to a major generalcy, Washington 
vehemently opposed it as a move unjust to older officers; further- 
more, he regarded Conway as a braggart and an officer of mediocre 
ability. 

There were others of opposite views. No less a harsh critic of 
Conway than General Nathaniel Greene himself acknowledged Con- 
way’s ability in disciplining a regiment. And John Laurens, son of 
the President of Congress, who also disliked Conway, nevertheless 
admitted this skill in him. Moreover, Conway’s performance in 
battle gained him further distinction. Enthusiastically writing of him 
to John Adams after his activity in the Germantown affair, Dr. Rush 
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called him “the idol of the whole army,” possessed of Lee’s knowl- 
edge and experience, but without the latter’s vices or eccentricities. 

That Conway was outspoken and critical Rush freely admitted; 
but “these things,” he said, “are proof of his integrity, and should 
raise him in the opinion of every friend of America.” To a super- 
patriot and radical like Rush open criticism of even the commander- 
in-chief in war time, if justified, was welcome. But then as today, 
under similar circumstances, such frank persons must be hushed, it is 
generally felt; they are unpopular and suspect. So Conway, Mifflin, 
and the rest of Washington’s critics were almost certain to fall out of 
popular favor, if and when their views should ever become generally 
known. 

Washington’s hands were tied more or less so long as these men 
merely gave their opinions only verbally and privately, but once they 
committed them to writing and such material should accidentally fall 
into his possession, he could take appropriate measures. This was 
precisely what happened. Conway was the indiscreet letter-writer, 
and Gates the recipient, who by his blunders badly involved himself 
and his friends and afforded Washington just the opportunity he 
required. 

A slip in Gates official circle, for which James Wilkinson was 
blameworthy, was the spark that ignited the fuse of trouble. After 
Saratoga, Gates sent his aide, Wilkinson, to Congress with news of 
the victory. On his way the latter stopped at Reading, where in the 
course of a brimmingly pleasant liquid evening he informed Major 
McWilliams, an aide of Lord Stirling, of a gossipy letter that Gen- 
eral Conway had written to Gates. McWilliams confided it to Lord 
Stirling, who forwarded it to Washington. 

To let Conway know that he was “not unapprized of his in- 
trieguing disposition,” Washington wrote tersely to him, Novem- 
ber 9: 

A Letter which I receivd last Night, containd the following paragraph. 

In a Letter from Genl. Conway to Genl. Gates he says: “Heaven has 
been determind to save your Country; or a weak General and bad 
Councellors would have ruind it.” 


Into the Conway-Gates-Mifflin circle this laconic note fell like a 
bombshell. Wonderment, suspicion, and irritation flowed in the cor- 
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respondence it produced. Conway, a week afterwards, sent his resig- 
nation to Congress, and then set out for Reading, where he at once 
informed General Mifflin what had happened. Mifflin, who regarded 
the Conway statement as “a Collection of just Sentiments,” but only 
for private consumption, rushed an express to Gates, in which he 
explained the matter. 

General Gates, “inexpressibly distressed” by this éclatrcissement 
as he called it, became excited and lost his head. To a letter already 
sealed up to be sent to Conway, when Mifflin’s came, he hurriedly 
added a postscript, begging Conway to tell him which letter had 
been copied. Then, in his agitation, Gates, unaware that Washington 
possessed only the indirect quotation of a single statement, and with- 
out waiting first to hear from him, hastily wrote his chief, and made 
the issue the theft of private letters. He aggravated this blunder in 
sending a copy of this letter to Congress, explaining weakly that 
Congress might aid Washington in discovering who had purloined 
his private letters. Copies of these two letters, as well as the one to 
Conway, he carefully inclosed in a note to Mifflin in order to enable 
him “to act with all possible Propriety.” 

Here was Washington’s big chance, and he made the most of it. 
First Wilkinson, and now Gates himself had bungled. Washington 
answered Gates’s letter with a full account of what had happened, 
and inasmuch as the latter had written to Congress, he was compelled 
to do likewise. The whole affair became public. The damage was 
done. 

There were a few other letters on this matter exchanged between 
them, with Gates seeking vainly to hold his position. In the end, 
finding the controversy exceedingly distasteful, he begged Washing- 
ton to drop the subject, and the latter readily enough consented. 

In the meantime, Conway’s resignation was pending before a 
friendly Congress. As a member of the Board of War knowingly 
declared early in December, “his [Conway’s] Situation will be made 
agreeable to him. I believe he is a good officer tho’ he has not the 
Address to please Everybody.” That prognostication was accurate, 
for shortly afterward Conway was appointed inspector general of the 
army, and raised to the rank of major general. It was a position for 
which he was evidently well qualified, but in which, because of hos- 
tility to him at camp, he was obstructed. 
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Washington, nursing his hatred of him, accentuated now by this 
promotion made so much against his wishes, received him coldly at 
headquarters. Angry and jealous brigadiers sent a remonstrance to 
Congress, which conveniently was laid on the table. From camp 
came a major’s report that “His Excellency has never yet published 
his [Conway’s] appointment in Genl. orders & I believe never will— 
Genl Conway is greatly disappointed & chagrined, indeed to such a 
Degree that he has taken his Quarters at a Distance from Camp & 
scarcely ever comes in it.” 

To Gates the aggrieved officer poured out his troubles. Besides 
his appointment, said Conway, there were two other objections: 


that I have been intriguing at congress with general Mifflinn and you 
in order to remove general Washington and that I gave my self the merit 
of the germantown affair. such Low calumnies I did not think worth 
answering. the gentlemen of congress will tell you whether I have in- 
trigu’d during my stay at yorktown, or whether I bragg’d I hop I have 
follow’d my orders at germantown, the general knows best who has not. 

you see, Dr general, that I am here in a very Disagreeable situation 
I am stopp’d in functions, can not be usefull and do not chuse to struggle 
with cabals. I wish I could be sent somewhere else. . . . 


Conway, like Washington, was behaving in a perfectly normal 
way; after all, they were both very human in their feelings. In 
letters to Washington he sought strenuously to justify his promotion, 
and seek his commander’s co-operation, offering to retire to France 
if his appointment was so disagreeable. But the mold was cast. 
Washington’s opinions were not to be shaken; Conway was a “dan- 
gerous incendiary,” and that was that. Part of these letters of Con- 
way, perhaps only naturally, carried some bitterness, damaged his 
case, and cost him the support of friends in Congress and the army. 
And for these he rightly was censurable. Certainly, he paid heavily 
for the satisfaction of sending them. 

Ironically, the upshot of the whole affair was the bald fact that 
Conway never wrote those notorious words attributed to him. Wil- 
kinson, upon whose doubtful authority the quotation so weakly rested, 
had read the letter several times, and assured Gates the paragraph 
was not in it. “Whether general Wilkinson has been guilty of in- 
discretion, or Lord Stirling of something worse I can not determine,” 
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Conway wrote Gates, “but I think no body injur’d in this more than 
you and I.” 

Finally, Conway obtained his original letter from Gates, and 
“with great satisfaction” informed Washington that “the paragraph 
so much spoken of does not exist in said letter, nor anything like it.” 
But, thought Washington, although the offensive passage was missing, 
“there might have been something in them [Conway’s letters to 
Gates] too nearly related to it, that could give such an extraordinary 
alarm.” Moreover, why not then produce the letter itself and so 
remove suspicion, for “concealment in an affair, which made so much 
noise, though not by my means, will naturally lead men to conjec- 
ture the worst... .” 

Conway did intend to have the letter published, but was pre- 
vented by President Laurens and other members of Congress with 
whom he had consulted for the reason that such a step would adver- 
tise to the enemy dissension among the American generals. Appar- 
ently, he did not show it to Laurens, but the latter saw it later “in 
the hands of a good sort of Man,” whereupon he wrote a friend: “It 
is true Genl. Washington was misinformed, the letter does not 
contain the words which had been reported to him, but ten times 
worse in every view.” Strange it is, then, that if the letter was 
that bad, Laurens should have copied from it only one extract, and 
that one comparatively harmless. Washington, it seems, never saw 
either the original or a copy of the letter. 

Admittedly Conway was indiscreet and was tripped up. But cer- 
tain is it that he did not form any cabal. As he told Gates, “such Low 
calumnies” he never thought worth answering. When in all candor 
Conway could write to a supposed confederate, as he did in his letter 
to Gates (the one quoted earlier in this essay), he scarcely can be 
regarded as conspiring with him for Washington’s removal. 

As a matter of fact, his other correspondence of the fall of 1777 
contains no incriminating evidence. The letters almost always dwell 
on strictly military affairs and his own situation. In mid-October he 
wrote with obvious concern and fine understanding about “saving the 
shattered remains of this naked army,” recruiting it, and making it 
fit for the next campaign, rather than foolishly attacking Philadel- 
phia, then so securely in the hands of the enemy. This letter, sig- 
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nificantly enough, was sent to General Mifflin, another suspected con- 
spirator. 

A month later, when Conway thought Mifflin had become presi- 
dent of the new Board of War, he wrote him a congratulatory letter, 
and at the same time offered to submit a plan for the instruction of 
the army. That, had he been involved in a cabal with Mifflin and 
Gates, would certainly have been the occasion for an altogether dif- 
ferent sort of letter than it was. 

Conway had his faults, to be sure, and he paid dearly for them. 
His indiscretion involved his friends, Gates and Mifflin. It was re- 
ported that these officers had sacrificed him when things began to 
look bad. And so it appeared even to Conway. Yet that this was not 
the case was made apparent to him, and, as Mifflin informed Gates, 
Conway was “at last convinced that he was much mistaken in his 
Suspicions of you & of me.” 

In the winter of 1778 Conway participated in the abortive Cana- 
dian expedition led by Lafayette, which supposedly was another 
object of the cabal, scheming here to detach Lafayette from Wash- 
ington. But that “indigested romantic scheme,” as President Lau- 
rens called it, was proposed by Congress, which almost unanimously 
favored it. After the expedition was abandoned, Conway finally 
ended up in Albany. 

Evidently he was unhappy and dissatisfied with his position. For 
that spring, while he was in command there, he wrote to Congress 
a letter of complaint, wherein he offered to resign his commission. 
To his chagrin Congress accepted his resignation with unusual alac- 
rity. As soon as possible he went to York, and sought to explain the 
meaning of his letter. Failing in his effort to be restored, he then 
applied for a recommendatory certificate of his behavior, such as 
every officer gets at the end of his service. That request was equally 
unavailing. The men in Congress had not forgotten the “unprovoked 
gross affronts which he offered in January last to our worthy Com- 
mander-in-Chief,” and besides “strongly charged [him] with malcon- 
duct in other respects.” 

In disgust and disappointment Conway wrote Gates, “I found at 
my arrival a certain Cabal raging and Domineering in a Despoti[cal] 
way Mr Samuel Adams and Coll Richard henry Lee saw it was in 
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vain to oppose the torrent. therefore I made no attempt.” Should 
there be any appearance of an active campaign, he hoped that he 
would be allowed to serve under him as a volunteer. But that wish 
never was realized. 

Soon afterward, Conway was severely wounded in a duel with 
General Cadwalader. Believing the end to be near, he wrote Wash- 
ington: 

I find myself just able to hold the pen during a few minutes, and take 
this opportunity of expressing my sincere grief for having done, written, 
or said any thing disagreeable to your Excellency. My career will soon be 
over; therefore justice and truth prompt me to declare my last sentiments. 
You are in my eyes the great and good man. May you long enjoy the 
love, veneration, and esteem of these States, whose liberties you have 
asserted by your virtues. 


This letter, obviously sincere, was a tribute to both men. In writ- 
ing it Conway displayed a side of his character which even his most 
ardent enemy had to admire. For, in his own way and despite shabby 
treatment, he had risen above personal feeling, and acknowledged 
Washington’s virtues. Moreover, realizing that at times he had 
behaved impetuously and improperly, he offered here a complete 
apology for those actions. Paradoxically, the fact that Washington 
should have received this kind of a letter demonstrated his own 
greatness. No one but an unusual man like Washington would ever 
evoke such sentiment from a hard-bitten soldier of fortune, whom he 
had never treated well. Thus, while admitting flaws of temper and 
character in Washington the man, his eminence still remains little 
diminished. 

Contrary to expectation, Conway recovered from his wound. Un- 
employed now and in disgrace, he was left no alternative but to 
depart these shores forever. Before the end of the year (1778), he 
returned therefore to France, where he re-entered the army, and 
served with distinction. So closed an unpleasant chapter in the War 
of the American Revolution. 
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STRAIGHT AT THE GROUND 
LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


OR INSTANCE, one time he said this, though, speaking cas- 

ually and not for quotation, his words were perhaps not as com- 
pact as the quotation I make. I am sure the meaning is at no variance, 
for Morgan was always clear. What he said was this: “It is less than 
intelligent to insist on childishly mathematical leadership in rhythms. 
A man with mind enough to read poetry should have mind enough 
to coach his pulse to pick up rhythms that aren’t just ‘de da—de da— 
de da—de da.” 

I recall how he pulled at the loose sleeve of my jacket to make 
me look at him, for I was looking on the ground at the sound, yellow 
heart of a pine log from around which I was kicking the spongy 
rottenness of outer wood. It must have been lying there going to 
pieces for ten years, leaving the heart as smooth and solid as a base- 
ball bat. So I stopped kicking the log and looked at him. Then, sure 
of my attention, he looked away. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “perhaps such a poem must be read 
twice before the rhythm will be felt. But what of that? ... I guess 
no violinist ever played Humoresque right the first time he looked 
at Dvorak’s score.” 

Now Morgan looked at me, his whole being gathered into a knot 
between his brows. 

“Sure,” I said, “I’m with you on that from start to finish.” 

Morgan relaxed. I could see there was some disappointment, 
though it is hard to tell why, because Morgan knew—I am certain 
he knew—that I was going to agree with him. Morgan just wanted 
to argue, as usual; that was all. Always insistent upon winning, he 
had set two premises to that end: One, never to enter an argument 
without first being entirely certain of his own conviction; the other, 
never to give up. Simple. And, I think, perennially successful. Mor- 
gan never loses an argument, I was thinking, because he never feels 
that he does. 

Morgan swarms all over you, I said to myself. His personality 
gets into and around his words so that he not only attacks you from 
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the front, he flanks from both sides. And if you ever become timid 
enough to run, there is Morgan behind you to cut you off. 

Morgan had been reading C. F. MaclIntyre’s Poems. I had 
loaned the book to him. 

Now if I’d wanted to argue with Morgan I might have said: 
“Sure. Your theory is all right, but that MacIntyre book—if that’s 
what you’re thinking of—has a right good share of unfinished spon- 
taneity in it that exploded and fell into print. It’s just a sort of 
poetical impudence.” 

“Precisely,” he would have said, gathering upon me as if I’d 
made some militant rebuttal, “but the rest is valid; and much of it 
has to be read, just as I was saying, with the mind coaching the pulse 
to take up the rhythms.” 

He would have waited a moment for some flank movement from 
me, not expecting it really. Then he would have quoted some pas- 
. sage, probably the last part of “Circus,” as he had done many times. 
It was about like this: “When the elephants of illusion fade, when 
the snakes of error and ignorance are charmed, grow stiff . . . it is 
clear the self awakes, stomps to square walls of time’s more durable 
stuff and hangs mirage in the hall, safe under his hat.” 

I might have concluded the harmony by saying something to the 
effect that MacIntyre was a sensitive poet with figures of speech that 
would put you on tiptoes while going about to catch those rhythms; 
and that as far as his unfinished spontaneity was concerned, he him- 
self must be healthily conscious of it by now, for the book had come 
out in 1936. 

Morgan would surely have exploded “precisely” again, with 
spurs bare but nothing to do with them. 

The thought of spurs brings up an incident that will act as a 
solvent for any notion of pugnacity I may have created about Morgan 
in speaking of his quickness toward argument and his generalship in 
sending out words and currents to that end. 

There had been a sleek bantam cock on my place, a strutting, 
garrulous little creature that could send any of the big roosters in 
panic across the lot by the merest feint. There was but one bantam 
hen, and the cock would never let her get far away from him. She 
was quite tame and would pick grain from my palm. The cock at 
first would come to within several feet of me, stretch his neck, and 
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make that same shrill sound that warns the lot when the shadow of 
a hawk slithers along the ground. His suspicion must have paralleled 
his own treachery, for he was long in working up enough trust in 
me to come snatch a piece of cracked corn, then retreat several feet, 
drop it on the sand, and cluck to the hen to come get it. To this 
she would pay no attention until she had eaten all the grain from 
my hand. 

One time when the cock came close I closed my hand over the 
grain and, with my index finger pointed, made a thrust at him. He 
raised his neck feathers but leaped away with the lightness of a tassel 
of wheat. 

After that I would thrust at him every time he came close 
enough; and after a few days of this teasing he threw away caution 
and stood his ground. Perhaps something happened in that spoonful 
of brain under those red-orange feathers to make him see my finger 
as a growing challenge to his rule of the lot. So it became an after- 
noon sport. As soon as I’d stoop and extend my hand, the hen would 
come for the grain; and the cock would edge up warily, picking at 
the sand. Then I would thrust and he would leap, in full ruffle, out 
of range. I’d draw back my hand before he had time to stalk it—and 
I had to be quick. 

Once I grew too certain of my technique. I did not retreat 
quickly enough. The cock drove his spurs into my hand; one pierced 
the web between thumb and forefinger, the other went into a knuckle. 
That ended the feud. My hand was sore for a week. 

The next time Morgan and I went on one of our rambles I was 
reminded of my cockmatch when I snagged my sleeve in crossing a 
barbed-wire fence. So I told Morgan about the bantam cock. It was 
then I learned about professional cockmatches. Morgan had seen one 
years ago. What he told me sickened me. And if I had needed any 
proof of the man’s inner gentleness, his softness of heart—but I 
didn’t—I would have gotten it in his diatribe on cruelty. 

I’ll never forget how he spat from his lips the whole population 
of cockfighters. 

No. You could never say belligerent or overbearing about Mor- 
gan. Rather, you’d say vigorous and enthusiastic and clean and 
determined. 
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Morgan’s fanatical Anglomania is something that still sends me 
on futile errands into psychology. Not just Anglomania, fanatical. 

“The greatest race on earth,” he said to me, “the quintessence of 
human culture, the monocle” (would you believe it?) “through 
which one can look to eventual human possibilities.” 

Morgan’s ancestors were English on both sides until beautiful 
Bridget McMahon came into the line in 1851. (I’ve seen a daguer- 
reotype of her—and the hair is red and the eyes are blue, despite a 
century and a faded, colorless likeness that one may hold in the palm 
of his hand, wondering how such grace and vivacity could live a 
hundred years in a little leather-covered plate.) Moreover, Morgan’s 
all-English forefathers became authentic American “rebels” in 1776, 
and paid no attention to King George III’s especial annoyance when 
Georgia fell in with the other colonies. 

Discussions of race are silly anyhow, I told Morgan. A man is 
@ man, not a tradition. Finally I broke up his eruptions of Anglo- 
mania by telling him one day that he was a plain, lazy overlord- 
grubber into Southern sandhills, just like myself and the gophers; 
no better and no worse than any Englishman that ever talked of self 
and salt water. And as far, I told him, as the English—and the 
French besides—in me were concerned, I didn’t see how they could 
help me turn a dollar, a corn row, or a phrase. 

Holding that any racial boast is a hungry excuse for a bellyful 
of arrogance, I’d have been in a greater hurry to dissent if my name 
had been, say, Nikkikkonnitto Schmidt, and the issue in favor of 
first or last of that incorporation; I told Morgan that too. Anyhow, 
he was taken aback for once; so that ended it. But I remember the 
time he virtually shut off his hospitality a whole day from a New 
York Irishman who was visiting him on a business-pleasure combina- 
tion when the New York man made some slur upon the Empire. 

But Morgan—what a grand fellow! What a really grand fellow 
to walk with over a country so grown with years behind the axe that 
you would be fooled, if you didn’t know the marks, into thinking the 
jasmine had snaked around the pine, untouched, from the beginning. 

Once—it must have been early in April—we were going slowly 
along the edge of the woods. Morgan was doing the talking, as 
usual; I, alternately, the listening and the ignoring. I had stopped 
at a large haw tree to examine the white blossoms that look much like 
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the cherokee rose many times reduced. I was inhaling the fragrance 
at close range, almost at contact—for the odor is delicate and seems 
far away when within an inch. 

“Fact,” Morgan was saying, “fact is a man sleeping with his 
stomach full of prize beef. Fact is a man on a telephone pole after 
a hail storm. Fact is a dime down on a hundred-dollar household 
appliance you can’t pay for. Fact is a variety of important and unim- 
portant things; mostly junk.” 

I stepped back from the tree partly to give wider margin to a 
bee that had fixed itself like an undecided bullet close to my shoulder 
and partly to look at Morgan, as if I might see what he was going 
to say next. 

“But truth,” he said, “. . . it’s looking straight at the ground 
and realizing the struggle in a blade of grass, and all at the same 
time saying to yourself that you are more than a brutal fixity in 
nature.” 

It must have been the light. Somehow Morgan looked suddenly 
old—older than his twenty-three years’ seniority over me. It must 
have been the light into my eyes through his thin hair. 

“You know,” he went on, leaving it to me to follow his mind in 
its quick change of key, “it’s a fact that men who write checks pay 
the taxes. But that’s not the truth. The truth is the men who pay 
the taxes cannot write checks.” 

I was leaning against the thick, twisted bole of a chinaberry tree 
while these things were going through my mind—and I was looking 
down the path along the barbed-wire fence where I’ve seen Morgan, 
with his rangy stride, coming up to join me—where I’ve seen him 
coming, gouging his hickory stick into the packed sand on every 
second fall of his right foot and raising it briskly on the alternate 
fall. I was looking down the path—or maybe my eyes were closed— 
when Dingo lapped my hand. I think he was telling me that our 
walk was too much delayed. When I strode out he went ahead of me 
and around the thicket of sumach into the trees. 

Dingo is a police dog. I bought him when half grown, from the 
Augusta pound at two dollars. Morgan found the name for him; 
and I’ve wondered if he went straight through the earth to Australia 
for it, or if he chanced upon it in the dictionary while fingering down 
the d’s in search of . . . what? At any rate, Dingo is a good wild 
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name for a dog in the pine hills, especially for a dog like this one that 
seems as native to the brush as the hawk to the sky—as wild as the 
hawk, that pirate hated for everything but its liquid beauty of motion. 

Morgan must have chanced on that name in the dictionary— 
probably long ago. I imagine he simply tossed the name into the 
wastebasket of his mind, and the young dog tilted the basket over, 
spilling the item out where Morgan could see it again. 

I had not been this far into the Morgan property in months. The 
hillock near the western border was as remote from the world as 
ever. The one tall cedar and the ten great oaks were old when I was 
a child. They did not change at all. They had been of one size, one 
age, one silence as long as I could remember. But the underbrush 
grew ever more thick. I had to stoop, twist, and step irregularly to 
get through the scrub trees and the endless greenbrier with the 
needle thorns. 

The last evidence of the five Thaddeus Morgans. The date 1790 
was still visible on the near end of the first slab, and the d before it 
could be made out, all except the curl of it. But the vault had sunken 
and the far end of the slab was inches under decayed leaves. The 
second—it was not a slab, but a four-foot obelisk with a canopy in 
badly carved folds; the date at the base of it marked the end in 1840. 
The third was a rough-finished military stone; the last words of the 
inscription, “—fell, a Captain in Wheeler’s Cavalry, in a gallant 
charge near Aiken, S. C., Feb. 12, 1865.” The fourth was a small 
granite cross in memory of the one who had perished in a storm off 
the Georgia coast in 1889. The fifth, the last, was an upright rec- 
tangle with hardly a leaf-stain on it. The inscription was simple: 
“Thaddeus Morgan, 1874-1939.” 

I was repeating to myself, as I did every time I came by that 
stone: “Truth is looking straight at the ground and realizing the 
struggle in a blade of grass, and all at the same time saying to your- 
self that you are more than a brutal fixity in nature.” 








THE VALUE OF INQUIRY 
ROBERT WITHINGTON 


N “Characteristics,” an essay which used to be more widely read 

than it is now, Carlyle observed that “the beginning of Inquiry is 
Disease,” that “the sign of health is Unconsciousness . . . the true 
force is an unconscious one.” He examines various forms of human 
activity and thought, expressed not only by the individual but also 
in society, and, regarding his own age “by this same test of Un- 
consciousness,” arrives at a diagnosis “nowise of a flattering sort,” 
for nineteenth-century Society was acutely conscious of itself and its 
shortcomings—was in an “unhealthy state of self-sentience.” With 
perhaps an unduly roseate idea of the infancy of the race, he con- 
trasts the early times when Religion was everywhere, when “Philos- 
ophy lay hid under it, peacefully included in it,” with the later era 
when Religion split itself into Philosophies—“and thereby, the vital 
union of Thought being lost, disunion and mutual collision in all 
provinces of Speech and Action more and more prevail.” 

But, he goes on to say, self-consciousness is not merely a symp- 
tom; it is also the attempt toward cure. This accounts for the endless 
discussions of our own day, concerning what is wrong with religion, 
with education, with politics, business, and the world in general. We 
are inclined to talk about “right thinking” and “wrong thinking” 
(our -doxy and the other fellow’s heterodoxy), and to lose sight of 
the tolerance which, finding much to be said on both sides, seeks to 
let live as well as to live, and so loses itself in an apparent defeat. 
Some feel that liberalism must always be impotent, lacking the nar- 
row view of bigotry, and its steady aim. 

But students take time from their books to hear about the schol- 
arly attitude of mind and the scientific approach to a subject; the 
processes of education are interrupted to hear about education—and 
even educators are more concerned with how to teach than with what 
to teach; they know methods rather than subject matter. The great 
teacher, like the poet, is born, not made; he is not concerned with 
the charts and graphs and paraphernalia of systems, but with doing 
and being. One wonders if means are not being converted into ends, 
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in other fields than the pedagogical. Citizens exist for governments, 
rather than governments for citizens—the State is being exalted at 
the expense of the individual, and, in general, the cart is put before 
the horse. 

Can this be said of religion as well? Do sectarian dogmas out- 
weigh in importance the fundamental tenets of Christianity? What 
is it that prevents the union of Christian sects, which many people 
seem sincerely to desire? Is it that no one will give up his particular 
dogma? Is it that unity must be brought about on terms dictated by 
each sect? Is every group convinced of its superiority as it looks 
down on every other in a very un-Christian way? Must all Christians 
recognize papal supremacy? Do the Romans pay the Anglicans a 
compliment by considering them.a schismatic, rather than an heret- 
ical, sect? Do the Episcopalians refuse to recognize the Methodists, 
Baptists, or Unitarians as fellow-Christians? Are the Unitarians so 
“broad-minded” that they cannot be linked with other more bigoted 
sectarians? Where is the spirit of charity which is (I take it) at the 
heart of Christianity? 

Is it dogma which keeps not only the sects, but divisions of the 
same sect apart? Is it one of the glories of the Anglican Church that 
there is room for High, Broad, and Low within the fold? that no 
division is squelched by a majority, silenced by unsympathetic author- 
ity? There are conflicts, perhaps, but they have not yet attained the 
bitterness of civil war—they are within the family, so to speak, and 
resemble the differences of opinion between various States of our 
Union, without going to the extremes of 1861. If (as some seem to 
think) the Church is losing its hold upon the younger generation, is 
it partly because of these conflicts, which make youth feel that age 
is inclined to stress relatively unimportant details at the expense of 
fundamentals? 

A commission of Anglican churchmen has recently published, 
after fifteen years of labor, a document on Doctrine in the Church of 
England. lf the secular press may, for once, be relied upon, the 
report has not met with unalloyed approval, even of the various 
sorts of believers who might be expected to find themselves at home 
in that fellowship; and the reason is largely, it would seem, that the 
Commission sought to please everybody. A cursory glance at some of 
the matters treated shows how far from “fundamental” Christianity 
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they are: “Miracles,” “Papal Claims,” “Angels and Demons”—even 
Parthenogenesis, which is surely not an uniquely Christian article of 
faith. Regarding the Virgin Birth, the Commission (as reported) 
states that “historical evidence is ‘inconclusive, ” with perhaps an 
implied assumption that one can be a “good” Anglican, even if he 
suspends judgment on this point. Whether or not a belief in human 
parthenogeny is inherited from older religions, a reference to Fra- 
zer’s Golden Bough will show that it was held in early times: Attis, 
for instance, was supposedly born of a virgin mother, Nana; and Sir 
James observes: “Such tales of virgin mothers are relics of an age of 
childish ignorance when men had not yet recognized the intercourse 
of sexes as the true cause of offspring.” The worship of Isis, he 
points out, “presented many points of similarity to the pomps and 
ceremonies of Catholicism. The resemblance need not be purely 
accidental. Ancient Egypt may have contributed its share to the 
gorgeous symbolism of the Catholic Church as well as to the pale 
abstractions of her theology. Certainly in art the figure of Isis suck- 
ling the infant Horus is so like that of the Madonna and Child that 
it has sometimes received the adoration of ignorant Christians. And 
to Isis in her later character of patroness of mariners the Virgin Mary 
perhaps owes her beautiful epithet of Stella Maris... .” 

Without entering into the mazes of comparative religion, we may 
observe that scientifically trained students may be forgiven if they 
fail to regard parthenogenesis as the cornerstone of the creed. More 
important is the desire to “take Jesus Christ seriously,” to follow 
Him as a guide in living. Can this be done in the modern world? An 
American essayist has questioned it; but surely He remains a model 
for all sects calling themselves Christian, and for all Christians out- 
side organized sects. It has been said that Science and Religion are 
complementary, not antithetical, terms—like Labor and Capital; Sir 
Thomas Browne and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes regarded Science 
as the handmaid of Religion. The greatest scientists are deeply reli- 
gious, though they may not be dogmatic sectarians. Before the won- 
ders of Nature petty differences of belief fade into naught, as in the 
face of trouble and pain nice distinctions of dogma disappear. These 
are the shadows which bring the divine light into greater relief, 
which develop the godlike qualities in humanity. Were there less 
sorrow, there would be less kindness and sympathy in the world; 
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were there less poverty, there would be less generosity; were there 
less sin, there would be less forgiveness. 

Dr. Holmes pointed out that when New Englanders stop arguing 
about politics and religion, the reason will be that they have an Em- 
peror to teach them the one, and a Pope to teach them the other. He 
was not himself a Churchman. “I don’t believe,” he says, “in plant- 
ing oaks in flowerpots.” But he had a creed—“told in the first two 
words of the Paternoster.” Like Sir Thomas Browne, he stressed the 
teachings of Jesus rather than the sectarian expression of the essen- 
tials of religion. “I am of the opinion,” he writes, “that the creed of 
the Church of the Galileans is not laid down in as many details as 
that of the Church of Saint Polycarp. Yet I suspect, if one of the 
good people from each of these churches had met over the bed of a 
suffering fellow-creature, or for the promotion of any charitable 
object, they would have found they had more in common than all the 
special beliefs or want of beliefs that separated them would amount 
to. There are always many who believe that the fruits of a tree afford 
a better test of its condition than a statement of the composts with 
which it is dressed—though the last has its meaning and importance, 
no doubt.” 

In a striking passage, he examines the recent quasi-barbarous 
semicivilized state of the three “learned professions.” After discus- 
sing medicine and the law, he turns to the Church. “When the 
Reverend Mr. Cauvin and his associates burned my distinguished 
scientific brother [Michel Servet] . . . it appears to me they were 
in a state of religious barbarism. The dogmas of such people about 
the Father of Mankind and his creatures are of no more account in 
my opinion than those of a council of Aztecs. . . . Of course, a 
barbarian may hold many true opinions; but when the ideas of the 
healing art, of the administration of justice, of Christian love, could 
not exclude systematic poisoning, judicial duelling, and murder for 
opinion’s sake, I do not see how we can trust the verdict of that time 
relating to any subject which involves the primal instincts violated 
in these abominations and absurdities.” We no longer hang and 
torture; but there are many emotional wounds and mental lacerations 
inflicted, even within one sect, and heart-burnings where there ought 
to be peace. 
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II 


Inquiry involves free discussion, and Holmes welcomed the latter. 
“I think, generally, that fear of open discussion implies feebleness 
of inward conviction, and great sensitiveness to the expression of 
individual opinion is a mark of weakness,” he writes. Our own 
America can note this sentence and take it to heart, in other than 
religious connections. Unitarian that Holmes was, he regarded other 
sects with sympathy; his young Marylander was a Churchman by 
education and habit. “I love my old Church,” he said, “for many 
reasons, but most of all because I think it has educated me out of its 
own forms into the spirit of its highest teachings.” Holmes was a 
regular churchgoer, and was happy enough to find great pleasure in 
the midst of devout multitudes, “whether I can accept all their creeds 
or not.” In the seventeenth century, Sir Thomas Browne, Anglican 
as he was, wrote concerning the Roman Church: “We have reformed 
from them, not against them; for omitting those improperations and 
terms of scurrility betwixt us, which only difference our affections, 
and not our cause, there is between us one common name and ap- 
pellation, one faith and necessary body of principles common to us 
both. And therefore I am not scrupulous to converse and live with 
them, to enter their churches in defect of ours, and either pray with 
them or for them.” This is not supercilious, and shows much breadth 
of sympathy. With a tolerance which is, perhaps, more remarkable 
than it would be now, Holmes wrote in 1859: “The Roman Catholic 
Church has certain formule for its dying children, to which almost 
all of them attach the greatest importance. . . . Now we do not 
quarrel with these forms. We look with reverence and affection upon 
all symbols which give peace and comfort to our fellow-creatures.” 
When the Little Gentleman died, the Crucifix in his room was held 
as proof that he had died a Catholic; but to the Professor the proof 
was not convincing. “Why he, whose life was a crucifixion, should 
not love to look on that divine image of blameless suffering, I cannot 
see; on the contrary, it seems to me the most natural thing in the 
world that he should. But there are those who want to make private 
property of everything, and can’t make up their minds that people 
who don’t think as they do should claim any interest in that infinite 
compassion expressed in the central figure of the Christendom which 
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includes us all.” The Professor describes the visit of the Divinity 
Student to the deathbed of the Little Gentleman: 


In the presence of*helpless suffering, and in the fast-darkening shadow 
of the Destroyer, he forgot all but his Christian humanity, and cared more 
about consoling his fellow-man than in making a proselyte of him. 

The Christian religion, as taught by its Founder, is full of sentiment. 
[ This, of course, is not “sentimentality”—far from it.] So we must not 
blame the divinity-student, if he was overcome by those yearnings of 
human sympathy which predominate so much more in the sermons of the 
Master than in the writings of his successors, and which have made the 
parable of the Prodigal Son the consolation of mankind, as it has been the 
stumbling-block of all exclusive doctrines. 


The idea of exclusiveness, which is inherent in sectarian religion, was 
attacked by one whose profession made him acutely aware of the 
humanity underlying all sects. Surely, this is the conception of 
“religion” in all discussions of its relation with science; one can 
hardly talk about “Baptist mathematics”; and sectarianism is hardly 
compatible with scientific thought. 

Those who are working toward the union of Christian sects may 
reread Holmes’s definition of the Broad Church: “The Broad Church, 
I think, will never be based on anything that requires the use of 
language. Freemasonry gives an idea of such a church, and a brother 
is known and cared for in a strange land where no word of his can 
be understood. The apostle of this church may be a deaf mute car- 
rying a cup of cold water to a thirsting fellow-creature. The cup of 
cold water does not require to be translated for a foreigner to under- 
stand it. I am afraid the only Broad Church possible is one that has 
its creed in the heart, and not in the head—that we shall know its 
members by their fruits and not by their words. If you say this 
communion of well-doers is no church, I can only answer, that all 
organized bodies have their limits of size, and that when we find a 
man a hundred feet high and thirty feet broad across the shoulders, 
we will look out for an organization that shall include all 
Christendom.” 

Perhaps such an organization is not desirable. It may be pref- 
erable to have all shades of ribbon to match, than to reduce every- 
thing to one shade and make everyone wear that. This is the 
totalitarian doctrine in politics, and works out well for the dictators; 
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but it is not cur kind. If we wear the shade which suits us, we are 
(or should be) tolerant of other shades, which suit other com- 
plexions, and if, as we vary the shades, we weave our ribbons of 
the same stuff, we cannot go very far wrong. The material may be 
the teachings of Jesus, or the ideals of democracy; the shades are 
the interpretations of that teaching in the dogmas of the sects—the 
political views of different parties. If the younger generation lacks 
an interest in organized religion—or in organized politics—it is 
because it cares more for material than for color, which it regards 
as of minor importance. It is better to practice one’s religion than 
to parade it; and this holds with politics as well. Getting the work 
done is the chief thing; the label of the workman is not so significant. 

That inquiry is not only the recognition of illness, but the begin- 
ning of the cure, we may hope. But it is not always easy to determine 
the treatment, even if a correct diagnosis be made. In a recent discus- 
sion of the question “Is Our Free Press Free?” appears a pregnant 
phrase: “They who pay the piper too often call the tune.” Does 
not this indicate the malady from which not only religious organ- 
izations but many secular institutions suffer? Is the purse mightier 
than the pen? and must everything be judged in the light of financial 
profit? Are the money-changers not only in the Temple, but in the 
Capitol as well? If this is one of the diseases of democracy, there 
are other maladies from which despotisms are not free: is complete 
health possible in corporate life? 


Ii! 


When a patient is ill, he welcomes the inquiries of the physician. 
No one, however, is omniscient, and the doctors can only experiment 
in the hope of finding a cure. Neither our Church nor our State is 
moribund; both have considerable vitality, and the condition of 
neither is hopeless. Attacks on the ills we see in both do not imply 
a lack of loyalty to either; our efforts to improve things should be 
taken as a proof of affection—as we criticize our family because we 
are fond of it, and interested in it. Our criticisms of our political 
institutions should be regarded not as evidence of our radicalism, 
but of our loyalty which is not limited to lip-service, to blind and 
thoughtless acquiescence in the present state of affairs. If our crit- 
icism is not based on animosity, it deserves results; and we can take 
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shots at the sentimentality, the ignorance, and the cowardice we find 
in the life about us, actively encouraging at the same time straight 
thinking, knowledge of the facts, and fearlessness in contending for 
principles. The futile discussions sometimes heard among the “intel- 
lectuals” (not to be confused with the “intelligent”) about European 
governments, ending with the question: if you had to make a choice 
between Fascism, Naziism, or Communism, which would you 
choose? should never be heard in America—which is not yet reduced 
to choosing between a rotten apple and a rotten pear. But we have 
nothing to fear from any inquiry. 

At the Bostonian breakfast-table, the Divinity Student lingered 
to speak with the Professor. 


I am afraid,—he said,—you express yourself a little too freely on a 
most important class of subjects. Is there not danger in introducing dis- 
cussions or allusions relating to matters of religion into common dis- 
course? 

Danger of what? —I asked. 

Danger to truth,—he replied, after a slight pause. 

I didn’t know Truth was such an invalid,—TI said. 


Neither religious, nor political, nor economic, nor any other Truth 
is an invalid—in this country, thank God! and that is the chief dif- 
ference between a democracy and a totalitarian state. There is no 
more an American justice, a German justice, an Italian or a Russian 
or a British justice than there is an Armenian chemistry, a Con- 
gregational physics, or a Methodist geology. But some countries 
have forgotten this (and we are at times prone to forget it ourselves), 
and a searching inquiry into the state of mind of the age will remind 
us of the fundamental basis of our civilization, as well as indicate how 
far from such foundations we may be moving. 
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OLD WINE IN NEW BOTTLES 
F. M. DARNALL 


HE FLEXIBILITY of meaning of great books and poems is 

a delightful and, indeed, a strange thing that one discovers in 
reading. Literature which is lasting, chameleonlike clothes itself 
in the spirit of the age in which it is read. This characteristic is 
perhaps the chief one that distinguishes books which live from 
second-rate ones that stiffly and narrowly reflect their own times and 
die when their age has passed. 

Furthermore, the true meaning of a book may sometimes lie 
latent for years covered over with false impressions, prejudices, even 
malicious interpretations born at the time it was written or later. 
Finally, long after it was first published, the mists of misunder- 
standing melt away, and the book appears in its real significance. 
This has now happened to one of the world’s most misunderstood 
stories written some two hundred years ago. 

Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels has been overlaid all this 
time with the traditional notion that it was but a morbid and ven- 
omous satire against mankind evoked by personal disappointment 
and frustrated political ambitions. The poignancy of its irony, the 
variety and originality of its invention have perhaps been duly ap- 
praised, but the pure enjoyment of the book, except to children, who 
read it merely as a marvelous tale, has been adulterated for adults 
by seeing it only as the darkest misanthropy. 

Swift’s contemporaries, however, did not see in it the morbidness 
and bitterness that we, because we have listened to false interpreta- 
tions parroted down the ages, have been led to look for. They read 
it from court circles to cottages, spoke of it as a “merrie book,” and 
laughed over it. They with their realistic outlook on life were not 
burdened, as other generations have been, with sentiments of the 
pathos of human weakness. Man’s follies, his pride, his wickedness 
were matters not for them to weep over or pray about, but to 
chuckle at. They were equally blind to the constructive elements 
of the Travels. They did not discern, parallel with its ridicule, its 
Utopian ideals. Holding up ideals was not usual with the literature 
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of that day, and had they felt that the book was in any sense a preach- 
ment it would not have been so popular. Swift, aware of this, covered 
over, all too deeply perhaps, his reformatory suggestions with the 
satire, hoping and no doubt expecting that his contemporaries would 
discover them. But his absurd irony, his rapier thrusts into the 
bubble of man’s egotism, and his ridicule of man’s perverted mental 
activities, along with the originality of his invention were more 
consonant to their tastes. They admired the wit and the creative 
imagination as the work of a genius, but they would not take his 
book seriously. 

In later years, after Swift’s death, Sir Walter Scott’s genial soul 
with its tolerance and pity for fallen man was so shocked at what he 
thought was a sneering attitude toward humanity that, failing to 
find the real motive of the book and reading it as cynicism rather 
than satire, wrote of it: “It holds mankind forth in a light too 
degrading for contemplation, and which, if admitted, would justify 
or palliate the worst vices by exhibiting them as natural attributes, 
and rendering reformation from a state of such depravity a task too 
desperate to be attempted.” Thackeray, also, himself a satirist, but 
of the gentle Victorian sort, wrote in the same vein, mistaking en- 
tirely the “moral.” “As for the humour and conduct of the famous 
fable,” he wrote, “I suppose that there is no person who reads but 
must admire; as for the moral I think it horrible, shameful, un- 
manly, blasphemous; and giant and great as the Dean is, I say we 
should hoot him.” The rather savage critic Jeffrey added, too, 
his prejudiced appraisement saying that the scope of the whole book 
and of all Swift’s writings was to degrade and vilify human nature. 

These names, Scott, Thackeray, Jeffrey, are important ones in 
literature. What these men said carried influence. What they said, 
indeed, helped form a Swift legend, already started by his political 
enemies before Swift died, which gives a picture of the man as a 
morose and bitter cynic, despising humanity, and voicing his mis- 
anthropy in a savage diatribe. Only now are we beginning to see 
through the fog of this legend. Now we understand that the 
Travels was written with constructive purpose, not as a cynical snarl. 
It is based on positive ethical ideas far in advance of the eighteenth 
century. Man is held up to criticism, it is true, not because Swift 
hated him, but because with a repressed, but nevertheless large pity 
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he saw that this being so potential for nobility was swollen with pride, 
and perverted in the misuse or nonuse of the thing in him that 
was divine—his reason. The strange countries that Gulliver visits are 
uplifted symbols of ideal civilizations based on principles of honor, 
justice, truth, temperance, public spirit, chastity, and benevolence. 
The clear implication is that man may achieve these principles too, 
holding within him as he does, infinite possibilities for good, else 
why should such ideals be held up as contrasts to what man has made 
of his civilization? Nowhere in the book is the possible greatness 
of man’s soul lost sight of. 
ul 

Swift could not have been unaware or indifferent to the intel- 
lectual and cultural greatness of his age. Eighteenth-century civil- 
ization in England was brilliant. Its keen questionings of almost 
everything with a sincere desire to get at the truth showed its 
acumen and discernment and alertness; its penetration into so many 
problems of society; its intellectual curiosity; its company of philos- 
ophers and political theorists like Locke, Hobbes, Hume, Burke— 
all were evidences of the scope of man’s mind. But out of this very 
brilliant accomplishment there had arisen a self-satisfaction and com- 
placency along with a superficial optimism as voiced by Pope’s line, 
“Whatever is, is right,” which threatened to deaden any further 
achievement. Moreover, there was a very general moral depravity. 
The contrast between what man could be and what he was making 
of himself sickened Swift to disappointment, then to impatient in- 
dignation, especially against two of his generation’s undermining 
weaknesses—egotism and irrationality. But beneath the righteous 
anger there burnt the steady glow of human love, and faith in man’s 
potential goodness and sanity. If only man could be made to see 
what a fool he was making of himself! This was Swift’s first task. 
The sinner, so the old-time revivalist used to say, has to be first con- 
victed of sin—made terribly aware of it—before repentance and con- 
version take place. Only when that is accomplished can the build- 
up to righteousness be started. With the fiercest satire since the Son 
of Man hurled his awful invective against the Scribes and Pharisees 
likening them to sepulchres full of dead men’s bones, Swift sought 
to convict humanity of its folly. He showed them a picture of them- 
selves misusing or not using their divine gift of reason. For Swift’s 
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standard of living, both for himself and for humanity, was based on 
the ancient Stoic philosophy which was that all evils of life come 
from the passions, therefore the only safe life is one of unimpas- 
sioned reason. “The man without passions—he is the good man!” 
was the Stoic’s ideal. Man’s irrationality it was the chief object of 
Gulliver’s Travels to ridicule. Given over to the control of his 
natural instincts and passions man might well become a Yahoo. But 
there were within him greater powers than instincts. By positive 
criticism Swift mocked the evils of unreason; but by subtle negative 
suggestion he pointed to a nobler way of living. 


Ill 


This nobler way of living in Swift’s philosophy, as we have said, 
was rational, which would seem to have been in keeping with the 
temper of the eighteenth century; and, for the best minds of that 
time, it was. The literature, in fact, that comes to us from those 
years is characterized by reason and critical analysis rather than by 
emotion or romantic ideals, for which features the period is fre- 
quently called, both in histories of philosophy and in histories of 
literature, the Age of Reason or the Age of Criticism. Yet the masses 
of people to whom Swift addressed his book—and not only English 
people, for he was also viewing humanity as a whole—yielded to 
their passions, subordinating will to desire and leading both to moral 
depravity and to foolishness. 

One phase of this unreason, all too prevalent in the eighteenth 
century, was the mushily sentimental attitude toward love. Young 
London fops wrote sonnets on “My Lady’s Eyebrow” or on her 
girdle, or stole her garters, handkerchiefs, or locks of hair to wor- 
ship and make fetishes of, and they usually “pined away” or 
“languished” for love. It was probably a hangover from the romantic 
Elizabethans whose literature was so heavy with sighs and moans 
of lovers. Romeo and Juliet were not concerned with any practical 
problems of married life or with eugenics. Neither did the eight- 
eenth-century lovers consider the biologic aspects of marriage. One 
can hardly imagine a Lydia Languish in real life raising questions 
about the health or hereditary tendencies of her Ensign Beverley. 
Marriages then were purely romantic, or else were arranged by 
designing parents for financial considerations. In either case there 
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was a selfish disregard of the social and biological purpose of mar- 
riage. Against the saccharine mawkishness of the times Swift held 
up, by examples of the Houyhnhnms, the purely unsentimental mar- 
riage founded on scientific considerations alone. He writes of the 
Houyhnhnms: “The young people meet and are joined merely be- 
cause it is the determination of their parents and friends: it is what 
they see done every day, and they look upon it as one of the neces- 
sary actions of a rational being.” He says further: “In their mar- 
riages they are exactly careful to choose such colors as will not make 
any disagreeable mixture in the breed. Strength is chiefly valued in 
the males, and comeliness in the females, not upon the account of 
love, but to preserve the race from degenerating, for where a female 
happens to excell in strength a consort is chosen with regard to come- 
liness.” That Swift chose horses as paragons need not bother the 
reader. It was merely a fantastic trick of the imagination, a fictional 
set-up without particular significance. Some ideal civilization other 
than man’s—monkeys, the inhabitants of Mars, horses, or whatnot— 
is necessary to measure man’s by, since we cannot satisfactorily meas- 
ure our civilization by itself. The land of the horses is merely the 
conception of a perfectly governed country where reason ruled over 
every form of emotion. 

The stress on the eugenic as opposed to the sentimental mar- 
riage is, we know, of comparatively recent origin, not heard of much 
before the development of biology in the nineteenth century. Swift, 
without the scientific knowledge of heredity—of genes and hormones 
—that we have, yet saw the danger of physical degeneration through 
unwise marriages. It was a frigid attitude in keeping with his Stoic 
ideal. So, at least, it seems to us who have been honeyed over with 
the sweet sentimentality of romantic love ever since the Elizabethans 
glorified it. But the description of the physically fit Houyhnhnms 
who were matched with a plain view to biological perfection was 
at once a rebuke and an example to his disease-ridden generation 
and its puling lovemaking. 

Swift also sensed the economic problem of overpopulation before 
Malthus put forth his well-known theory in the early years of the 
nineteenth century that population tended to increase more rapidly 
than the food supply. In Swift’s Utopia the number of children in 
a family was limited to two, one of each sex. We are told: “When 
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the matron Houyhnhnms have produced one of each sex they no 
longer accompany their consorts except they lose one of their issue 
by some casualty which very seldom happens; but in such a case they 
meet again, and when a like accident befalls a person whose wife is 
past bearing some other couple bestow on him one of their own colts, 
and then go together again until the mother is pregnant. This caution 
is necessary to prevent the country from being over-burdened with 
numbers. . . .” The regulation of families was done in a purely 
democratic manner. “Every fourth month,” he writes, “at the vernal 
equinox there is a representative council of the whole nation which 
meets in a plain about twenty miles from our house. Here the 
regulation of children is settled, as for instance, if a Houyhnhnm 
hath two males he changeth one of them with another that hath two 
females; and when a child hath been lost by some casualty where 
the mother is past breeding, it is determined what family in the 
district shall breed another to supply the loss.” This is surely a 
scheme of life without sentiment. It omits all affectionate relation- 
ships between parents and children, and puts married life on a basis 
of practical matter-of-factness. It was in contrast to and in criticism 
of parental sentimentality, and the Englishman’s and Irishman’s fol- 
lowing literally, in spite of economic conditions, the Biblical in- 
junction to multiply and replenish the earth. 

Utopian idealists have always conceived of a society in which all 
shared alike; the socialistic aspiration is as old as human civilization. 
Before Swift in England, Lord Bacon and Sir Thomas More in 
their conceptions of ideal lands suggested such a plan. Swift has 
Gulliver talking to the master horse and revealing to him that in his 
country the majority of people were forced to work for small wages 
and live miserably in order for a few to live comfortably. But the 
Master could not understand this “for he went upon the supposition 
that all animals had a right to share in the production of the earth.” 
The Houyhnhnmian Council met periodically to inquire into condi- 
tions of the districts of the country, “whether they abound or be 
_ deficient in hay or oats, or cows, or yahoos. And wherever there 
is want . . . it is immediately supplied by unanimous consent.” 

Swift made some important suggestions about education also, 
which, if his contemporaries had stopped their chuckles long enough 
to notice, would have startled them as more revolutionary than they 
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do us. For now, indeed, the educational systems\of both England 
and America are quite in line with his recommendations intimated 
two hundred years ago, some of which were a technical training for 
the children of the trades and artisan classes, public nurseries or 
kindergartens for all children, the equal education of women with 
men. England then had no adequate educational system. Except 
for the wealthy there was no education available save in charity and 
Sunday schools. 

The education of girls was comprised under “accomplishments.” 
Swift, who in court circles had been thrown in company with some 
of the few intelligent and educated women of the time—self-educated 
by their own voluntary reading and by travel—yet was aware that 
the great number of mothers and future mothers of England and 
Ireland were being trained only in the rudiments of housekeeping 
and social frumpery. This condition of difference between the edu- 
cated man and the uneducated woman brought, as it always does, a 
real social problem. For after the gilded romance of courtship had 
been tarnished by the practical routine of married life, it was discov- 
ered that there was little companionship between husband and wife; 
consequently, there was a widening breach between them. Her con- 
versation could only be about the tittle-tattle gossip and household 
trifles, so that the husband who had been trained to know of and to 
think about more important things soon growing tired of this, sought 
congenial companionship among his male friends away from home, 
or looked for new romances among the younger ladies. Others in 
the eighteenth century besides Swift saw both the need of saving 
the home life and the injustice to women in this discrimination, 
notably Defoe, who advocated the equal education of women with 
men in one of his “Projects.” The activities of Mary Wollstonecraft 
in the latter part of the century definitely started the so-called 
Woman’s Movement which resulted, in the nineteenth century, in 
actually giving an equal education to women, and developed the co- 
educational college. Swift again held up the example of the 
Houyhnhnms. Gulliver, reporting a conversation with the Master 
Horse, wrote: “My Master thought it monstrous in us to give the 
females a different kind of education from the males except in some 
articles of domestic management, where, as he observed, one half 
of our natives were good for nothing but bringing children into the 
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world; and to trust the care of children to such useless animals was 
yet a greater instance of brutality.” “Their maxim is,” he continues, 
“that among people of quality a wife should always be a reasonable 
and agreeable companion, because she cannot always be young.” 
Compare this statement with the words of a contemporary president 
of a woman’s college: “Equal education of men and women brings 
good scholarship, sound friendship, and successful marriages.” 

Our present-day nursery schools and kindergartens under ex- 
perts trained in child psychology are a wise provision to give children 
scientific care and training, physical and mental, which they do not 
always get at home because the mother is either indifferent or too 
busy, or too. ignorant, or too sentimental. We associate the recogni- 
tion of the importance of the early training of children with the 
German scholar, Froebel, who advocated the kindergarten a hundred 
years after Swift, yet Swift saw the necessity of uniform child care, 
conceiving of it as the State’s responsibility. He held up the example 
of the Lilliputians about whom he wrote: “. . . their opinion is that 
parents are the last of all others to be entrusted with the education of 
their own children, and therefore they have in every town public 
nurseries where all parents, except cottagers and laborers are obliged 
to send their infants of both sexes to be reared and educated until 
they come to the age of twenty moons, at which time they are sup- 
posed to have some rudiments of docility. These schools are of 
several kinds suited to different qualities . . . and inclinations.” To- 
day England compels parerits to send children between five and 
fourteen to school. Nursery schools and kindergartens are also pro- 
vided, and in the United States are an integral part of our public 
school system. 

Swift had something to say also about the place in education of 
character training. The world has long played battledore and shut- 
tlecock with two notions as to the ultimate purpose of education. One 
point of view sees it primarily as a preparation for making a living, 
that is, as purely utilitarian or vocational. The other sees it as fun- 
damentally the inculcation of moral principles, recognizing in train- 
ing only the head and hands the danger of developing expert crooks 
and learned criminals. A third point of view, of course, would be a 
judicious combination of the two. Swift, so long called by the mis- 
understanding world a cynic who was hopeless concerning the bet- 
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terment of mankind, clearly indicates by the example of the 
Lilliputians that future citizens can be brought up inbred with noble 
ideals and that this is of first importance. Their children, he wrote, 
were “bred up in the principles of honor, justice, courage, modesty, 
clemency, religion, and love of their country.” Here Swift in his 
wisdom was trying to suggest to a generation shot through with 
political chicanery, public dishonesty, and widespread immorality 
the truth that neither knowledge nor skill builds a lasting civiliza- 
tion; that civilizations remain only when they rest upon a basis of 
sound ethical standards which have to be inculcated, since they are 
not inherent; and that no civilization having an amount of expert- 
ness, proficiency, knowledge, or wealth without high ideals of social 
obligation and integrity has ever stood. 

The necessity of adjusting education to conditions of life and of 
the individual Swift was aware of too, as is indicated further in the 
example of Lilliputians. “Their schools,” he writes, “are of dif- 
ferent kinds suited to different qualities and to both sexes. They 
have certain professors well skilled in preparing children for such a 
condition of life as befits the rank of their parents and their own 
capacities as well as inclinations.” Swift was no democrat as we un- 
derstand the term. Frankly accepting the caste system of society, 
he advocated a different training for each class of children. He 
continues: “The nurseries for children of ordinary gentlemen, 
merchants, traders, and handicrafts are managed proportionably 
after the same manner [namely, as the nurseries for the males of 
noble birth], only those designed for trades are put out as apprentices 
at eleven years old, whereas those of persons of quality continue in 
their exercises till fifteen which answers to one and twenty with us; 
but the confinement is gradually lessened for the last three years. 
In the nurseries of females of the meaner sort the children are 
instructed in all kinds of work proper for their sex... and... 
their several degrees.” 

Physical training was also suggested in Gulliver when little at- 
tention was paid to it in England. He writes of the Houyhnhnms 
that they “train up their youth to strength and speed and hardiness. 
Four times a year the youth of a certain district meet to show their 
proficiency in feats of strength and agility. Temperance, industry, 
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exercise, and cleanliness are the lessons equally enjoined to the young 
ones of both sexes.” 

These ideas of education are definitely constructive, and in Swift’s 
day decidedly progressive. They indicate that Swift saw some de- 
fects in the training of children in England and Ireland which he 
sought to remedy by holding up a new standard. 


IV 


It would be useless to separate the reform ideals of Swift from 
the adverse criticism of man. In fact, it would be found, not that 
one is constructive and the other destructive, but that both are con- 
structive. Some sort of destruction is often the only kind of con- 
struction, or prepares the way for construction. Satire like Swift’s 
is really the gesture of idealism. In the presence of abuses the 
natural response of the moral sense is indignation. When there was 
so much in the life of the times for ordinary decency to loathe, it 
was idle to give one’s self to spurious reasoning that whatever is, 
is right. To denounce a wrong is to enforce some alternative right. 

The whole drift of the Travels is toward pointing man to a saner 
life. Public and official life with their empty honors as is depicted 
in Lilliput, looked at from the universal, or divine, point of view 
are amusing and contemptible. Physical endowment, seen as it were 
through magnifying glasses as in Brobdingnag, will not endure. 
Mental powers may be woefully and ludicrously perverted as is 
shown in the third voyage. Passion and instinct cannot be trusted, 
as is shown in the fourth voyage. But there may be something that 
is permanent, namely, a high moral intelligence in which all passions 
are strongly under the control of reason. It is the most sure, the 
most solid foundation for life. The great issue of life as Swift sees 
it is not between goodness and sin—they are vague and relative terms 
—but between reason and passion. The Houyhnhnms symbolize a 
civilization based purely on reason. With them desire is not merely 
subordinated; it is eliminated. The Houyhnhnms’ life was a formal 
stoicism with no emotion, no natural affection; it was a level and un- 
lovable monotony. 

Would this kind of life have satisfied Swift? Would he have 
men live thus coldly? Probably not. It was an exaggeration for 
emphasis. All the evils of man’s life which Swift held up to ridicule 
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against the background of sanity result from the passions. From 
them come corruption in public office, political party quarrels, 
fraudulent elections, shady legal practices, extravagance in govern- 
ment, war, intemperance which destroys health, venereal diseases, 
general immorality, and folly. He seemed to be saying to his genera- 
tion who had snatched at the new optimism which saw man no longer 
as a worm of the dust but as a being a little lower than the angels: 
Here is what your civilization really is. You may become a Yahoo; 
in fact, you are by nature already a Yahoo inclined to be controlled 
only by passion and instinct. But with the use of reason, the part of 
God in you, you may achieve salvation. The Yahoos are symbolic 
of primitive man with all his instincts ungoverned. Gulliver repre- 
sents civilized man who has risen above the Yahoos but retains some 
of their characteristics. But higher than Gulliver are the horses 
symbolic of sanity and intelligence. Like them man may rise to a 
sane, strife-free, poverty-free, disease-free, passionless life. Swift 
was leading us to see that when we compare what we are with what 
we feel collectively and individually we could be with our inherent 
possibilities, then we see ourselves as veritable Yahoos. 

The spirit of the famous book is not then cynical. We should 
have done with calling Swift a cynic. Vastly more important than 
the satire in it is the suggested Utopia which lies within reach of 
man if he should base his life on reason. 











MOSCOW, 1812 
DOROTHY MACKAY QUYNN 


HEN HITLER started his march on Moscow, the enemies of 

Nazism took comfort in the writings of Napoleon’s Master of 
the Horse, the Marquis de Caulaincourt, whose memoirs describe so 
vividly the sufferings of the French Army and the horrors of the 
Russian winter of 1812. Strangely, attention seems not to have been 
called to the account left by a much more eminent writer, Henri 
Beyle, known to the literary world as Stendhal. Beyle was attached 
to Napoleon’s Service of Supply, which had the duty not only of 
feeding and clothing the army, but also that of levying tribute and 
confiscating enemy property. Its officers collected everything from 
antique and other valuable jewelry for the Empress to paintings 
from German museums and the magnificent collection of medieval 
manuscripts selected by Stendhal himself from the Ducal Library of 
Wolfenbiittel for the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

Unlike the writings of De Caulaincourt, Stendhal’s account of his 
Russian experiences is fragmentary. In Russia, as elsewhere, he kept 
a day-by-day journal, but this he lost during the retreat. All that 
we have today is a series of letters containing a partial account, which 
he sent to his friend Felix Faure for preservation, and the notes 
left of his conversations about Russia by another eminent friend, 
Prosper Mérimée. 

Napoleon arrived at the gates of Moscow on September 14, 1812. 
He entered, but spent only one night in the abandoned Kremlin, for 
he was furiously angry and grievously disappointed at the lack of 
cordiality of the Russians. Every inhabitant of Moscow, except a 
few French citizens and penniless Russians, had fled to the country, 
leaving beautiful houses intact and apparently ready for occupancy. 
In the Kremlin even the clocks were running. However, the Gov- 
ernor of Moscow, Prince Rostopchin, left his house but not the city. 
That night, as the Emperor slept in the Kremlin, fires broke out all 
over the city. French soldiers caught police in the act of setting them, 
and Rostopchin himself was seen directing incendiaries as late as 
the following morning. 
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Stendhal had arrived in Moscow with Napoleon and his staff on 
September 14. He saw one of the generals comfortably established 
at the Apraxine Palace and had just installed himself and his pos- 
sessions there as well, when he caught a glimpse of a fire of large 
proportions in the bazaar quarter. Leaving the general at dinner, 
Stendhal and a friend went out to look at the fire, and stood watching 
it until one in the morning. Still not greatly alarmed, they returned 
to the Apraxine Palace, tried out a pump to see if it would serve as 
a fire extinguisher, and went to bed. He arose at seven much an- 
noyed at the frightened and noisy people who had disturbed his 
sleep. 

In the street he found a long line of conveyances. The French 
officers were piling their possessions in their carriages, in readiness 
for a move somewhere, no one knew where, but they apparently 
expected to go to other parts of the city as soon as the fire should be 
put out. Stendhal filled his carriage and left it in line in charge of 
a servant. He and a colleague coolly set out to inspect the house of 
Prince Soltykof as a possible residence for the Emperor. From there 
they went on to a magnificently appointed club, where they admired 
both the library of beautifully bound French books, and the abun- 
dant and well-selected cellar. From the library Stendhal chose 
for himself a copy of the Facéties of Voltaire. When he displayed 
this years later to Mérimée and others, they reproached him, not 
for the theft, but for the crime of breaking such a beautiful set. In 
the cellar he found drunken servants making free with the bottles 
of expensive wines. Stendhal helped himself, but evidently not with 
the hand of a connoisseur, for he was ill that night, he said, from 
having drunk so much bad wine. Dysentery had stricken the French 
Army very severely, and since wine was believed to be both a pre- 
ventative and a cure, it was in great demand and very rare. 

The streets of Moscow presented fantastic sights. Drunken sol- 
diers pillaged houses, and servants loaded their own plunder into 
their masters’ carriages. A drunken cavalryman struck an officer with 
his sabre and shouted taunts at him, and was let off with only an apol- 
ogy. One soldier was so busy with his plunder that he forgot the fire, 
and was surrounded by the flames. Stendhal remarked, “He prob- 
ably roasted.” Weary of such scenes, Stendhal went into an empty 
house, picked up an English translation of Paul and Virginia which 
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he found there, and settled himself in a chair to enjoy it. He said 
that it raised him above the vulgarity which was everywhere about 
him. Later, from another house, he took a copy of Chesterfield’s Let- 
ters. It was on blank pages in this book that he kept the diary which 
he later lost in the retreat. Professor Paul Hazard has said with 
admiration in his biography of Stendhal that he had stolen only one 
thing in Moscow, a copy of Chesterfield, but Stendhal’s own words 
refute this. 

When he returned to his carriage, it was still where he had left 
it, but was so full of plunder that he could not find a place for him- 
self except by perching on top of it all. There were flour and fodder, 
linen, wine, and even a violin. 

In the middle of the afternoon, it became evident that no part 
of the city would be safe, for Rostopchin had so planned the fires 
that, as Stendhal said, “When we put it out on the right it broke out 
on the left in twenty different places.” The line of carriages started 
to move, but bedlam broke loose. Intoxicated coachmen and other 
servants could not handle the carriages, and someone discovered that 
the line was proceeding directly towards the fire. People were suffo- 
cating from the smoke, and some tried to drive straight through the 
flames in the hope of escape. Stendhal’s carriage got out of line at a 
turn, and was almost pushed into the fire. He got out and walked. 
Drunken coachmen were falling asleep despite the danger which 
threatened them. 

Somehow, Stendhal and some others found an open road and 
drove out to the country house of Prince Rostopchin, where the Em- 
peror had decided to stay. They found the house razed to the ground, 
and a note left by Rostopchin saying that he had destroyed his treas- 
ures so that such brigands should never enjoy them. The party 
camped on the ground, dined on raw fish, figs and wine, and returned 
to their carriages to sleep. From where they were they could look 
back on the burning city bathed in bright moonlight, and at the 
“immense pyramid of the pianos and sofas of Moscow” which they 
were to have enjoyed, except for the “incendiary madness.” 

The French remained a month in the ruined city. On Octo- 
ber 15, when the thermometer had already dropped to 3° below zero 
Centigrade, the retreat to Smolensk began. Again Stendhal was 
disgusted by the confusion. He told Mérimée how fifteen hundred 
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French troops had been harangued for hours in an effort to get them 
to attack the Russians who had surrounded them. When at last they 
pushed forward, they found no Russians at all, but only the camp- 
fires which they had left burning. On another occasion, five Cossacks 
charged a whole brigade, all of whom took to their heels, Stendhal 
with them, although he was caught with only one boot on, and had 
to run, carrying the other in his hand. Of the whole brigade, only 
two soldiers returned fire, and one of these took such bad aim that 
he shot the horse from under a comrade, instead of hitting the 
enemy. Worst of all, when, after eighteen days, they reached Smo- 
lensk, they found that this city, where they had expected to find food 
and shelter and establish winter quarters, had already been plun- 
dered by thirty thousand French deserters and spurious wounded 
who had got there first. 

The next month was a nightmare of which Stendhal left no 
record, the terrible retreat to Smorgoni near the borders of Lith- 
uania. There Napoleon deserted his army. The Russian campaign 
was at an end. 











THE UNIVERSALITY OF DANTE 
JOSEPH CONRAD FEHR 


RAVELERS who in recent years have bowed their heads before 
the sacred tomb at Ravenna, Italy, and with dimmed eyes read 
its pitiable inscription— 


Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florentia mater amoris 


have, perhaps, little appreciated the full significance of Dante’s pro- 
found vision of a regenerated Christendom as the only safe founda- 
tion for the upbuilding of European and eventual world unity and 
peace, which he declared to be “the first blessing of mankind.” 

It is a curious felicity that “the spokesman of the Middle Ages,” 
as Carlyle so aptly characterizes Dante Alighieri, should have been 
born and reared in the latter half of the thirteenth century, which 
some scholars consider the greatest of all centuries. No figure during 
all that eventful epoch and, indeed, throughout the Middle Ages 
looms larger on the horizon than that of the sorrowful Florentine 
poet, patriot, soldier, statesman, and physician who was cast out from 
his native city to wander about in exile and poverty. 

Dante’s age was at once the most intensely religious and mon- 
archistic period of the world’s history. Italy, a house divided against 
itself, was in the throes of contending forces. The Guelphs and 
Ghibellines looked upon their country’s welfare from conflicting 
points of view. Lacking unity of purpose, the various factions were 
carrying on sinister local feuds. Although this bitter strife found its 
principal arena of action in Florence, the conflict was actually between 
the Papacy and the State. 

For ten years (1290-1300) Dante was apparently more interested 
in achieving temporal success and political renown as one of the city’s 
priory than in the Muses. It was during this time, as he later con- 
fessed, that he gloried in “haughtiness” and “pride of intellect,” leav- 
ing the solitude of his studies to become one of the leaders in the 
councils and embassies of his beloved Florence and contenting him- 
self with the selfish rewards of earthly honors. 
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When misfortune finally drove him away from kith and kin and 
brought in its wake the bitter dregs of vicissitude, with a price upon 
his head, the outcast wanderer continued to nurture a serene but 
dauntless spirit. He knew full well the “uses of adversity.” Perhaps 
it is true, as Macaulay suggests, that “He was a man of a turbid and 
melancholy spirit.” Suffering and impoverishment produced in him 
a humbleness and piety that continually turned his thoughts toward 
his Maker and the hereafter. And so his ruin was really a boon for 
mankind. Not until after the triumph of his enemies does Dante 
reveal his fineness of character, and out of the crucible of his suffer- 
ings and subsequent wanderings came the Divina Commedia, one of 
the choicest gems of classic lore, which is said to have created the 
Italian language. 

While his countrymen revere Dante as the forerunner of a united 
Italy as well as their sovereign poet and the father of their language, 
the world continues to pay homage to the universality of his genius, 
which has nowhere been more keenly sensed than in England and 
America. It is not an exaggeration to say that the Divina Commedia 
has taken front rank in any combination of the truly great master- 
pieces of literature. Regardless of disputations as to whether Dante 
can be compared with Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, or Goethe 
for first honors in any list of the world’s foremost writers, the fact 
remains that the immortal work of this illustrious progenitor of the 
Italian Renaissance has been translated into every language of the 
civilized world and, except for the Bible, has come down through the 
six intervening centuries with a more varied and complete bibliog- 
raphy than any other literary production. The great Tuscan right- 
fully belongs to the ages as do Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, and 
Goethe. 

Unfortunately, no other writer loses quite as much by translation 
as does Dante; but through the efforts of such translators as Cary, 
Parsons, Plumptre, and Longfellow some of the beauty as well as the 
vitality of his lofty poetry can be readily gleaned, although its real 
charm can be fully appreciated only in the Italian. “In translating 
Dante,” explains Longfellow, “something must be relinquished. 
Shall it be the beautiful rhyme that blossoms all along the line like 
a honeysuckle on the hedge? It must, in order to retain something 
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more precious than rhyme, namely, truth—the life of the hedge 
itself.” 

This so-called comedy is a drama that embraces in its tremendous 
theme all eternity, all history, all space. With uncommon acumen it 
teaches anew the eternal truth that man, as expressed by Victor Hugo 
more than five hundred years later, is “made up of two beings, one 
perishable, the other immortal, one carnal, the other ethereal, one 
enslaved by appetites, cravings and passions, the other borne aloft on 
the wings of enthusiasm and reverie—in a word, the one always 
stooping toward the earth, its mother, the other always darting up 
toward heaven, its fatherland.” In its immensity and design, Dante 
demonstrates not only a wealth of encyclopedic learning but also a 
penetrating insight into the human heart and a correlative under- 
standing of human character. And interwoven with it all is the root 
idea—the fundamental principles and immemorial tradition of Chris- 
tendom as developed by the great schoolmen who lived during his 
childhood and in the several generations just before him. 

By means of beautiful word pictures Dante dramatizes the strug- 
gle between good and evil that perennially engages the minds and 
hearts of men. Full of contempt for earthly follies and vices, he 
nevertheless reveals the consummate “patience that dost tolerate so 
much” which is the mark of a truly civilized man. And then, from 
the pent-up experiences of a lifetime spent amid the deceit and sordid- 
ness of his pre-Machiavellian age, he concludes, as most of us still 
do, that “Fidelity and innocence are found only in children.” No- 
where in all literature is human sympathy more tenderly dealt with 
than in that tear-provoking passage in the Inferno where Francesca 
da Rimini and her lover, Paolo, are “wafted on the black air of pas- 
sion” in punishment of their wrong. As Carlyle aptly states, “A man 
who does not know rigour cannot pity.” Dante seemed to discern 
that sin is perhaps more a matter of the understanding than of the 
will. 

In his Divina Commedia Dante undertook not only to regenerate 
Italy and to present it with a language, but also pointed the way for 
the purification of all mankind and its progressive betterment. He 
had the happy faculty of making ideals articulate. His allegory rep- 
resents man’s conquest over his soul and illustrates the peace and 
strength that come to one who attains salvation through effort. Leigh 
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Hunt calls it the “Italian Pilgrim’s Progress.” The designation is 
not altogether a misnomer, for did not Beatrice (“peroch’ allora 
sempre beatifica colui in cui ella e”) delegate Dante’s master, Virgil, 
to guide him through all the vales beyond the grave to enable him 
to pierce the mysteries that since the beginning of time have chal- 
lenged human reason and understanding? The strange allegory 
boasts only one actor—the poet himself—and its action moves right 
on from the moment Dante follows the shade of Virgil and with him 
visits Hell, in the very center of the earth, and then, accompanied by 
his guide, climbs up to Purgatory beyond a very high mountain in 
the unknown seas opposite Jerusalem, until they both reach the sum- 
mit of the earthly paradise where Dante meets his love, Beatrice, and 
the beatific vision flashes into his soul. 

This tripartite dramatic poem is probably the only work of lit- 
erature which can be traced to the generating influence of a woman. 
Wherever he went, Dante carried with him his undying love for 
Beatrice, and the memory of her friendly smile seemed to control 
his every thought and action. Whether in writing his Divina Com- 
media or the Vita Nuova, Comvito and De Monarchia, or as the first 
historian, philosopher and scientist of medieval times, his pursuit of 
heavenly grace and knowledge was influenced by the angelic Beatrice. 

Despite the vividness of its supernaturalism, Dante has succeeded 
in making the Divina Commedia intelligible to human understanding 
because he makes man, in all his strength and weakness, the chief 
subject of the poem. He displays a remarkable faculty for seeing 
and thinking in terms of images of surpassing beauty. The imaginary 
and detailed description of the two lowest valleys of the Malebolge, 
the towering height of the giants and wide terraces of Purgatory, 
and the mystic suggestions in the Paradiso of heavenly powers and 
graces, create an unequaled atmosphere of reality. This is the acme 
of Dante’s art. On looking down into one of the deep pits of Hell 
he exclaims, “I should have fallen down without a push if I had not 
clung to a big rock.” Whoever reads the allegory is made to tremble 
with both fear and joy and to feel an omnipotent power in nearly 
every line. Indeed, some parts of the cantos are complete poems in 
themselves. 

The various degrees and purposes of the Iuferno, Purgatory, and 
Paradiso are, in all their awful terror and grandeur, among his sub- 
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limest conceptions. He loves the leaves in “the garden of the gar- 
dener,” and with meticulous care furnishes his scenes with a back- 
ground and setting of external nature. But the human interests are 
always supreme. He makes one sense the humiliation and suffering 
of the renowned earth children whom he sees languishing in the 
nethermost parts of Hell, Who in the heyday of their greatness had 
been rulers, philosophers, and poets. The meeting with the more 
fortunate in Purgatory, many of whom he admires and respects with 
genuine affection, makes one wish that he might have found them 
amid the glories of Paradise, basking in the holy presence of the 
Virgin, his beloved Beatrice, the Apostles and Saints, and mighty 
hosts of angels. Through his inimitable genius for arrangement, 
grouping and coloring, as well as invention, the poet has shown him- 
self a master of art, familiar with all the stately requirements of 
solemn church festivals and triumphs. 

The universality of Dante’s grip on the hearts and minds of peo- 
ple today lies principally in the fact that the world still suffers from 
the same besetting sins of lust and pride and avarice which he fought 
so vigorously. No writer, not even Shakespeare or Goethe, exhibits 
a deeper understanding of mankind. The poet’s genius is perhaps 
best explained by Macaulay, who saw in the poet a soul passionately 
imbued with the idea that “the noblest earthly object of the contem- 
plation of man is man himself.” He combined the brilliant intel- 
lectuality of Saint Thomas Aquinas with the spiritual force of Saint 
Francis and Saint Dominic. His frequent observations with refer- 
ence to these saints show not only his veneration for them but also 
a high conception of their exalted missions. Some writers have en- 
deavored to indicate that there was a conflict of cross purposes in the 
activities of Saint Francis and Saint Dominic. Dante, however, 
seemed to understand the peculiar calling of each. “One will I speak 
of,” he says of the two in the Paradiso, “for of both is spoken in 
praising one, whichever may be taken, because unto one end their 
labours were.” 

When he is expounding upon abstruse points of theology and 
dogma which were confusing even to the schoolmen before him, 
Dante displays a grasp that is astonishing. It is little wonder that 
he has been described as a “supreme teacher of Christian doctrine.” 
The Divina Commedia is, indeed, one of the glories of Christian 
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civilization, brimful of sentiments coming from a soul stirred by the 
recollections of a sad but eventful life. When he was writing this 
colossal poem, Dante’s varied moods must have been comparable to 
Shakespeare’s: 


When to the sessions of sweet silent thoughts, 
I summon up remembrance of things past. 


The secret of Dante’s matchless poetry, portraying first the low- 
est depths of misery and despair, and then the highest peaks of ideal- 
ism, lies in his understanding of the eternal verities—truths that ex- 
pound not man alone in the light of life’s joys and sorrows but things 
divine. Borne upon the wings of a supernatural inspiration which is 
engendered by his love and adoration of Beatrice, it seems as though 
Dante were wafted upon summits of such pure and lofty thought 
that earthly passions subside and his turbulent spirit is allowed to 
dwell in peace among things eternal. He opens the hearts and minds 
of a host of people, great and small, and lays bare for us the spirit 
animating every mortal, showing what it suffers and why it exists. 
To Dante, “spirit” is not something mystical and elusive, “whose 
dwelling is in the light of setting suns.” On the contrary, its dwell- 
ing place is the body of every human being. He makes one under- 
stand that it is the spirit, imprisoned though it be, that makes each 
mortal long for happiness and salvation, and enables one to see 
clearly, to love, and to understand. For only through understanding 
and sympathy, evolved through the experience of pain and pleasure, 
suffering and joy, can the human soul purify itself and become 
adjusted to the manifold machinery of everyday living. Indeed, long 
before Goethe, Dante knew only too well that he “who never ate 
his bread in tears . . . knows ye not ye Heavenly Powers.” 

Sublimated as it is in every canto with the outpouring of a highly 
sensitive but distinctive soul, the Divina Commedia is by no means 
another lamentation such as that of the Prophet Jeremiah, but rather 
a profound explanation of all human virtues and frailties. Dante 
may rightly be called the father of the art of criticism. He holds 
no brief for pope or freeman and consequently spares no sarcasm and 
invective when complaining of the private or public life of friend or 
foe. But even when pointing the finger of scorn at the world about 
him his heart is full of mingled charity and contempt for the imper- 
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fections and vices of emperors, kings, ecclesiastics, and the common 
citizenry. 

Many students of Dante’s masterpiece, despairing of ever being 
able to interpret its message, have called it a fantastic allegorical 
history of medievalism. Some of its earliest commentators claim that 
it is a religious exhortation “to free men from their sins, to direct 
them toward the purgation of their souls, and to strengthen them in 
holiness and virtue.” Undoubtedly, Dante intended it to be all 
this, and more. His stupendous drama demonstrates how man, lost 
in sin, must grope his way through life, instructed by divine wisdom 
or illuminating grace, rather than earthly wisdom or reason, in order 
ultimately to reach the heights of Purgatory and, eventually, the 
glories of Paradise. 

In lofty language such as never before or since written, Dante 
has described for modern man the punishment and everlasting 
suffering of the wicked in Hell and Purgatory and, by way of con- 
trast, has visualized the peace and happiness which prevails in Para- 
dise. There is perhaps nothing more inspiring in all literature than 
the touching prayer addressed by Dante to the Virgin Mary through 
Saint Bernard, which is answered in a supernatural vision so dazzling 
in its splendor that Dante collapses in joyous ecstasy. Indeed, his 
religious zeal was comparable to that of Saint Francis of Assisi. In 
an Encyclical Letter promulgated on the occasion of the seventh cen- 
tenary of the death of Saint Francis, Pope Pius XI called attention 
to the close affinity between the life and work of these two crusaders. 

Because he considered himself set apart for an exalted mission, 
Dante did not hesitate to lay bare his own sinful soul. Life’s noblest 
ideals were his inspiration, and with a tender sympathy for all that is 
good he carried his message to all mankind in words at once so beau- 
tiful and brutal that they rank as the sublimest poetry of all time. 

Replete with historical, theological, mystical, and philosophical 
detail, Dante’s Divina Commedia illustrates the formula for Chris- 
tian living for all time. Evoked as it is from the sad but heroic life 
of the great Florentine himself, it warns of the many disappoint- 
ments, sufferings, and disillusionments which must be mastered be- 
fore one can enter into the promised land of internal and external 
happiness. His concern was not with religious and political institu- 
tions as such, but with those spiritual values that give direction to 
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everyday living and qualify one justly to criticize political, social, 
and economic affairs. He agreed with the Founder of Christianity 
that “the Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath.” 
Instinctively, he seemed to know what in his time was deemed almost 
a heresy, that systems of government and the forms of social ma- 
chinery that become their component parts are constantly in process 
of change. 

Still the finest argument in favor of idealism in its perennial con- 
flict with the forces of materialism, the Divina Commedia, therefore, 
has a special call upon the present generation, a generation facing 
greater problems and dangers than any that have gone before, and 
pitifully bereft of reason, rudderless, and out of touch with the in- 
finite. 











ON JOHN JAMES AUDUBON 


MANGUM WEEKS 


HE NAME of Jokn James Audubon has now for a century 

been a household word in America, and the last twenty-five 
years have seen a recrudescence of his fame equal to its brilliance in 
his lifetime. On June 20, 1838, the four hundred and thirty-fifth, 
and last, of the superb double-elephant folio copper-plate aquatints, 
nearly 40 by 30 inches in size, of The Birds of America was finished 
by his London engraver, Robert Havell, and sent forth to the sub- 
scribers, probably not over one hundred and seventy-five in all, thus 
completing a series which pictured four hundred and eighty-nine sup- 
posedly distinct species of North American birds, of life-size and 
color, and in their native trees and shrubs; some with scenic back- 
grounds, many in dramatic groups, none in the stylized profile used 
by Wilson and earlier bird artists but all realistic in posture and true 
to the bird’s peculiar habits and habitat; and each print representing 
the best graver’s skill and water-colorist’s art of the age: a truly 
magnificent work. Well might Audubon feel that, like the poet, he 
had raised himself a monument more lasting than brass. Nothing 
like it had been known before in the history of ornithology and 
nothing like it has been known since. 

The great folio edition was subscribed at $1,000. Today the first 
and rarest of the plates, the Cock Turkey, alone brings that sum, 
and a full set in fine condition twelve times that. So expensive a 
work was necessarily limited, and so to reach a larger public Audubon 
in 1840 began publishing what he called the “Birds in Miniature,” an 
octavo edition in seven volumes with hand-colored lithographic plates 
and revised text from which were pruned the picturesque “Episodes” 
of American life and character and to which were added data on 
certain new species discovered after the issuance of his “Ornithological 
Biography,” as he called the text which accompanied the folio plates. 
These new species, mostly Western birds discovered by Nuttall, 
Townsend, and himself, were figured in the octavo edition, bringing 
the total number of plates to five hundred. Issued at $100 the set, 
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a copy of the octavo edition of 1840-44 or of its re-issue of 1856 
now fetches from $300 to $600. 

Obviously today none but wealthy bibliophiles can yr the four 
great volumes of Audubon’s folio Birds, and relatively few even the 
smaller and cheaper octavo set. It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
centenary of the compilation of this great work saw the publication 
of a convenient one-volume edition of these plates reproduced by 
modern color processes, and thus offered at a modest price. The 
full four hundred and thirty-five plates of the folio edition are repro- 
duced in Mr. Vogt’s volume, and to these are added the sixty-five new 
plates of the octavo edition. Some plates, such as the Wood Duck, 
White-headed Eagle, Pileated Woodpecker, and Common American 
Swan, are reproduced quite well, while others, such as the Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Rose-breasted Grosbeak and American Robin, to 
take half a dozen at random, are somewhat inferior in color-work; 
but the reproductions are on the whole quite satisfactory. Un- 
fortunately, the relative sizes of birds cannot be well kept in such 
reduced reproductions, and to one used to seeing the folio plates, or 
the birds in life, there is a certain incongruity in an Orchard Oriole 
only one-quarter the size of a Cedar Waxwing on the opposite page. 
But this is a criticism which could be equally well made of Audubon’s 
own octavo edition. Mr. William Vogt, a well-known ornithologist, 
has supplied a few lines on identification and habitat at the bottom 
of each plate, as well as the present-day name of the bird. This 
concession to popular use might have been made, it would seem, 
without relegating to an appendix the legend on the original folio 
plate, including Audubon’s name for the bird, the numbers identify- 
ing sexes and young, and all references to the plant, fish, or reptile 
which may also appear. This omission not only detracts from the 
book’s convenience as an Audubon manual, but also leaves unsatisfied 

* John James Audubon, The Birds of America, with an introduction and descrip- 
tive text by William Vogt. [500 illustrations in color.] New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1937. Pp. xxvi, 500. $12.00. Other works on Audubon reviewed in the text 
are as follows: John James Audubon, Audubon’s America: Narratives and Ex- 
periences, edited by Donald Culross Peattie. [17 illustrations in color.] Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. [1940]. Pp. x, 329. $6.00. Audubon: An Intimate Life of 
the American Woodsman, by Stanley Clisby Arthur. Illustrated. New Orleans: Har- 
manson, 1937. Pp. 517. $5.00. Thos. Gilbert Pearson: Adventures in Bird Protec- 


tion, an autobiography, with an introduction by Frank M. Chapman, New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xvi, 459. $3.50. 
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the curiosity of even the ten-year-old reader who wants to know what 
the picture shows. 

These criticisms, however, do not touch the heart of the under- 
taking which brings to thousands the unparalleled beauty of Au- 
dubon’s great watercolors. The writer, who has lived for over 
twenty years with a dozen or so of the great folio aquatints hung 
on the walls of his house, can testify that the natural charm of their 
birds and flowering shrubs, each plate an integrated pattern as true 
to nature as to the rules of design, grows on the observer with time; 
until finally he sees the Black-billed Cuckoo among the redolent 
magnolia blossoms, or the Mockingbirds driving away the rattlesnake 
from their nest in the flowering jessamine, as Audubon saw them in 
the sultry Louisiana woods; he sees the Osprey rising with a mighty 
beat of wings from the waters of the Chesapeake, a sea-trout in its 
claws, or the Arctic Tern sweeping down before the storm on the 
bleak coast of Labrador, as the painter saw and felt them. For there 
is here more than scientific delineation and more than artistic ar- 
rangement: there is an emotional quality which all those close to 
nature feel, as W. H. Hudson so often said, but only the supreme 
artist among them, like Audubon or Hudson, can impart. 

When Audubon sailed from New Orleans to Liverpool in 1826 
to seek an engraver and publisher for the two hundred and forty bird 
drawings which he took with him, he was an unknown man. As the 
“American Woodsman,” with long-flowing locks and in the garb 
of the frontier, he met Sir Walter Scott and “Christopher North” 
and became the talk of the town of Edinburgh. He moved on to 
London, to seek a new engraver to replace Lizars, who had tardily 
finished the first ten of his plates. He visited the universities, the 
provincial towns, and the seats of noblemen. He went to Paris. 
There Cuvier praised his work as the greatest monument which art 
had raised to science. Old Redouté, painting roses, wished he could 
afford the book, and to his delight Audubon agreed to exchange works 
with him. When Audubon eventually returned to America to pursue 
new species and new subscribers, he was a marked man whom Amer- 
icans were proud to acknowledge. 

For was he not an American? He himself said that he was born 
in Louisiana, of a French father and a Spanish Creole mother. He 
frequently referred to that state as his native land and to New 
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Orleans as his native city. But the circumstances of his birth, and 
even its date, remained unexplained throughout his life and for 
nearly seventy years thereafter. Not until Dr. Herrick’s definitive 
Life appeared in 1917 was the mystery finally dispelled. Dr. Her- 
rick established by documentary evidence that a child was born to 
the French naval lieutenant, Jean Audubon, at Les Cayes, Santo 
Domingo, of a Creole mother named Rabin, on April 26, 1785. 
Everything would seem to point to an identity of this child with the 
great naturalist, who in certain legal documents himself signed the 
name Rabin; and none rose to doubt it until the appearance a few 
years ago of a little book, Alice Jaynes Tyler’s 7 Who Should Com- 
mand All (1937), written by a descendant by marriage which fantas- 
tically postulates the survival in the American wilderness of the “Lost 
Dauphin,” son of Louis XVI! About the same time a popular biog- 
raphy, Constance Rourke’s Audubon, appeared which gave credence 
to this fancy, but both Mr. Arthur and Mr. Peattie, like Dr. Her- 
rick who carefully reviewed all the evidence in the preface to his 
second edition, have found it unconvincing. 

It is not possible here to do more than suggest the theory’s out- 
line. Mr. Arthur in his biography of Audubon, which it may be said 
without qualification is the best which has appeared since Dr. Her- 
rick’s, gives quite impartially all the facts of this curious history, 
including Audubon’s own account of his birth as entered in his 
journal while journeying down the Mississippi on a flatboat in 1820. 
This journal has been tampered with at a critical point, where Audu- 
bon speaks of his mother; here two lines are wholly blotted out, and 
again, where he says that his father was later “married” in France, 
the word has been amended to read “re-married.” The natural in- 
ference is that Audubon himself knew that he was illegitimate; and 
this knowledge no doubt accounts for his several obscure remarks at 
other times, upon which Mrs. Tyler so heavily relies. Unfortunately, 
these remarks appear in journals kept for his wife which the family 
has long since destroyed, preserving only the enigmatic sentences in 
which Audubon spoke of himself as walking the streets of Paris as 
a common man when he “should command all,” and again of his 
oath not to reveal his identity. On these vague remarks, which even 
if correctly quoted now remain forever without enlightening context. 
upon an approximate equality of age with the Dauphin and a fancied 
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resemblance to the Bourbons in Audubon’s features—although he 
several times in his printed journals speaks of his likeness to Jean 
Audubon—rests the foundation of the theory. On the other hand, 
there is the documentary evidence. From it we know that Lieutenant 
Audubon legitimated a boy called Fougére, who was later baptized 
as Jean Jacques Fougére (Audubon), and that he named in his will 
one Jean Rabin. The idéntity of the future naturalist with each of 
these, and with the child born April 26, 1785, of Mlle Rabin, would 
appear clear, and further proof unnecessary. Certainly beyond ques- 
tion is the fact that young Jean Jacques Audubon was educated at 
Nantes and Paris, sent to America in 1803 to escape Napoleon’s con- 
scription, and set up in business in Pennsylvania by his putative father. 
His history thenceforward is well known and is a part of his adopted 
country’s. 

In Pennsylvania he met his future wife and by 1808 had mar- 
ried her and removed to Louisville and later to Henderson in Ken- 
tucky. The next twelve years saw a succession of business ventures 
which ultimately ended in failure. Doubtless Audubon’s growing 
interest in ornithology as well as his fondness for hunting left too 
great a burden on his partner, but wherever the fault lay, he was not 
destined to become a rich trader. Finally came his now famous 
flatboat journey down the Ohio and Mississippi in the fall of 1820 
in search of better luck in New Orleans, with his portfolio of bird 
drawings under his arm. He mislaid this at Natchez and recovered 
it only after much anxiety. Of this journey and the next several 
months at New Orleans we have surviving journals of rich and varied 
interest which Mr. Arthur has fully drawn on. Then in June, 1821, 
Audubon got employment as a tutor at a plantation house in West 
Feliciana Parish, Louisiana, and for the next several years, until his 
departure for England, he spent much time in this region collecting 
new species and making new bird paintings. Mr. Arthur’s intimate 
knowledge of this country and its families gives these chapters last- 
ing value, while his knowledge of its avifauna and flora contributes 
increased enjoyment to his analysis of the plates. During the earlier 
of these years Audubon had with him the boy Joseph Mason, who 
drew many of the flowers shown but who received scant acknowledg- 
ment from Audubon himself for this aid and has received none until 
recently from posterity. A word more of him later. Mr. Arthur 
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makes a curious error (pp. 410-412) in telling the story of the “lost” 
Floridian water lily, for Audubon did attribute this lily to Leitner, 
the German botanist who discovered it, as the folio aquatint of the 
Common American Swan testifies. Appendices discuss the Dauphin 
theory, the positive evidence of Audubon’s birth, and give a bibliog- 
raphy of his works, a list of his likenesses, and notes of place and date 
appearing on the original bird paintings. Altogether, Mr. Arthur’s 
book is excellent and most entertaining reading. Some lack of pro- 
portion results from the emphasis laid on the Louisiana period of 
Audubon’s life, but as this was a seminal period in the naturalist’s 
life, and as Mr. Arthur makes an original contribution here, one can 
readily forgive this defect. 

No discussion of Audubon today is complete, however, without 
some mention of his evidence as a witness of the great panorama 
of American life in the first half of the last century. He saw its 
Atlantic seaboard from Labrador to the Floridas, he knew the Mis- 
sissippi River from New Orleans to St. Louis; and its great trib- 
utaries, the Ohio, to its source in the East, and the Missouri to the 
mouth of the Yellowstone, in the West. He gathered in its wilder- 
nesses the material for his great book and he tramped the streets of its 
cities for subscribers to it. He saw America in the full vigor of its first 
growth as a nation, when the virgin forests were still being felled 
in the pioneer’s advance toward the Mississippi and when the herds 
of buffalo still ranged the prairies west of the great river; and his 
testimony of this rapidly passing phase is of the utmost value. Mr. 
Peattie has brought together in his volume various writings of 
Audubon’s which present a picture of the varied landscape and civil- 
ization of his day. He includes fifteen of the sixty “Episodes,” those 
vivid little scenes from his own life which Audubon sprinkled 
through the descriptions of species in his “Ornithological Biography.” 
The full series, save two of little interest, has been reprinted twice 
in the last half century, first by Dr. Elliott Coues (Maria R. Audubon, 
editor, Audubon and His Journals, with notes by Dr. Coues) in 1897 
and later by Dr. Francis H. Herrick (Delineations of American 
Scenery and Character) in 1926; but despite their lack of novelty, 
such picturesque vignettes as Audubon’s meeting with his older rival 
in ornithology, Alexander Wilson, at Louisville in 1808; his meet- 
ing with Daniel Boone in the latter’s eighty-first year; and his 
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practical jokes on the brilliant but eccentric naturalist, Rafinesque; 
all find and deserve inclusion here. Hunters’ tales, as exemplified 
in the episodes on ’coon, possum and deer; the conditions of the 
frontier, as shown in the now classical thriller of the Indian squaw 
who would have murdered him in his sleep for his watch, and as 
shown in his account of drawing portraits as potboilers in Western 
Pennsylvania on his return South in 1824 from a Philadelphia unap- 
preciative of his genius; and more specifically ornithological, his 
episode of the “Eggers of Labrador” and their devastation; all find 
a proper place here. 

But the nearly five hundred bird biographies constitute the real 
head and front of Audubon’s work, and from them four are chosen 
as representative: the Wild Turkey, the Whooping Crane, the Ivory- 
billed Woodpecker, and the Carolina Parrot. None of these biog- 
raphies had been reprinted since the sixth and last octavo edition of 
1871, and more of them might well have been given, but if one 
must be content with four, why the Crane and Woodpecker and Par- 
rot? The Turkey as the great game bird of America, selected by 
Audubon for the first plate of his work, and a half century earlier 
by Franklin as the most appropriately national bird, needs no 
justification. But does not the great national bird of prey, the Amer- 
ican Eagle, seem likewise a natural choice? And should not the most 
magnificent of our songsters, that polyglot and mime of mimes, the 
Mockingbird, come in here, too? Naturally, there is a fascination 
about a race, whether of birds or men, which once common is now 
rapidly approaching extinction; and this criterion apparently explains 
the Crane, the Woodpecker, and the Paroquet; but if there is ro- 
mance in the momentary recovery of a time now forever lost, would 
not the history of our native wild pigeon, whose myriad swarms once 
darkened the sky, have served still better? But the Passenger Pigeon 
was neat, not gaudy in its dress like the Paroquet, and possibly the 
colored illustration of the latter lends the exotic enchantment sought 
after. One suspects that Mr. Peattie’s choice of bird biographies was 
dictated in part, at least, by the bird paintings, and that having first 
picked out the sumptuous Pileated Woodpecker plate with its black 
and white birds with flaming crimson crests and its twining grapevine, 
he fell back on the Ivory-billed as a large woodpecker having, at 
least, the now distinct ornithological attraction of racial moribundity. 
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The third class of Audubon’s writings here represented is his 
journals. He kept copious and constant journals throughout most 
of his life, which his family most unfortunately destroyed in great 
part. There are now surviving five distinct journals, two of these 
in the original manuscript, and the other three as revised by his 
granddaughter and published in 1897. Exact transcriptions of the 
two manuscript journals were also published, in 1929 (Howard 
Corning, editor, Journal . . . 1820-21; Journal . . . 1840-43), but 
in a small, limited edition. The first covers the critical period of 
1820-21, already referred to, and the second about six months al- 
together when he was soliciting subscriptions for the “miniature” 
Birds in 1840 and 1842. Mr. Peattie includes two extracts from the 
former and one from the latter. The three other extant published 
journals cover, respectively, the trying years of his finding an en- 
graver and subscribers for the folio Birds in England and France, 
from 1826 to 1828; his three months’ search for new species in Lab- 
rador in the summer of 1833; and his six months’ voyage up the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Yellowstone ten years later, in the 
summer of 1843. Since his volume is confined to the American scene, 
Mr. Peattie omits the European journal, but includes an extract from 
the Labrador, and two from the Missouri, journals. These writings 
conclude the volume, as the Missouri journey concluded Audubon’s 
wanderings. He was then a man of fifty-eight, and what years of an 
unclouded mind were still left him went to his work on the Quad- 
rupeds, for which Dr. Bachman wrote much of the text, and Audu- 
bon’s son, John, painted many of the plates. A single example of the 
Quadruped biographies is inserted, that on the Black Bear. The Mis- 
souri journey, to which Mr. Peattie makes not even a reference in his 
sketch of Audubon in the Dictionary of American Biography (1928), 
is nevertheless important, for it gives us Audubon’s only glimpse of 
the great West, as he followed in the steps of Lewis and Clark, and 
of Catlin. He saw its limitless herds of roving buffalo, and its un- 
numbered prong-horns, mule deer and wapiti, grizzlies and wolves; 
and the wanton slaughter of the buffalo more than once moved him 
to cries of pity and regret. In Theodore Roosevelt’s Wilderness 
Hunter (1893), written just half a century later, we may read the 
last chapter in this tale of destruction of our great game animals and 
beasts of prey in the remote region of Audubon’s farthest footsteps, 
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around the Little Missouri, the Yellowstone and the Little Big Horn 
in North Dakota and Montana. 

A word must be said in criticism of Mr. Peattie’s editing of the 
journal extracts, and a word, certainly, in praise of the book’s illustra- 
tions. As to the editing, no indication whatever is given of omissions 
from the journals, although the omissions are extensive; with the 
consequence that the ufwarned reader must conclude the diaries to 
be very much shorter than they are. The extracts given are of such 
genuine interest that no apology need be made for leaving out 
others; but an editor should have some respect for his text, and an 
extract should not purport to be what it is not. As to the illustrations, 
a self-portrait of Audubon, a view of Natchez, eight birds and seven 
beasts appear in color, all but the portrait and one other in double 
pages tipped out to avoid undue creasing. These illustrations, done 
by offset lithography, are by far the best reproductions of the great 
folios, short of watercolored re-engravings, which the present writer 
has yet seen. The Purple Grackles in the corn; the Duck Hawks 
tearing at Teal and Gadwall (this was the picture which so enthralled 
Lizars, Audubon’s first engraver); the American Eagle with its cat- 
fish, drawn by Audubon on his fateful voyage down the Mississippi 
in 1820; and the Pileated Woodpeckers gathered on a dead tree 
festooned with the raccoon grape: these are here in all their splendor. 
But, unfortunately, none of the prints with beautiful flower designs, 
such as that of the Black-billed Cuckoos and the Magnolia grandi- 
flora, the Canada Warbler and the rhododendron, the Carolina 
Turtle Doves and flowering Stewartia, the Baltimore Orioles and the 
American poplar’s “tulips,” or even that masterpiece of design, 
Nighthawks on the wing against a background of white-oak leaves, 
is included. Perhaps the reason is that Mr. Peattie attributes so much 
of this flower work to the boy artist, Mason. But it is hard to believe 
that the central design of these prints is not Audubon’s, whosesoever 
the hand that painted the details of each flower. Special mention 
should be made of the charming miniature study, reproduced in exact 
size and for the first time, of the Hen Turkey and Young: precisely 
like the folio plate but for a ninth chick added in the latter. The 
Natchez view also makes its first appearance here, representing an- 
other type of Audubon’s “potboiler” paintings, for the most part of 
biographical interest only. The quadrupeds are well chosen, although 
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the beautiful plate of the Swift Fox sitting on his haunches and bark- 
ing like a dog would have made a better choice than the American 
Cross Fox. An example of the work of Audubon’s son, John, appears 
also in the Virginian Deer, work which is better, the writer thinks, 
as to the larger mammals, than his father’s; and the illustrations end 
appropriately with a portrait of that lord of the plains, our au- 
tochthonous bison. 

Audubon is becoming more than a mere name today, because of 
the reawakened interest in his life and bird paintings. But twenty- 
five years ago his name meant to many little more than the great 
bird protection society which bore it. And what more fitting tribute 
to his genius could there be than the association which has worked so 
assiduously to preserve to future generations the bird life which 
Audubon enjoyed in such abundance that he seems rarely to have 
thought of its destruction? Now and then, it is true, as when he tells 
of the Labrador eggers or the slaughter of migrating Golden Plovers 
at New Orleans, there is a note of sympathy; but he collected in- 
defatigably, enjoyed hunting to the end, and throughout his biog- 
raphies of the small songsters speaks of how good this or that 
sparrow’s or thrush’s flesh is. Even a generation ago robins were 
eaten in the South, but we have changed all this now. And the man 
whose life work has been the Audubon Society and who more than 
any other one person, perhaps, has brought this new order of things 
about, we may justly be proud of as a Carolinian. The name of T. 
Gilbert Pearson has been well known for a generation to all bird 
lovers; and we are fortunate now in having his autobiography. 

After a childhood in Florida he attended Guilford College and 
the University at Chapel Hill and began teaching biology at the 
Woman’s Normal College at Greensboro. While there he wrote 
for his students Stories of Bird Life (1901), a little book destined to 
start him on his career. The writer can still remember after thirty- 
five years the pleasure he felt as a small boy on being given a copy by 
his father. The book caught the notice of William Dutcher, of New 
York, who suggested to its author the organization of an “Audubon 
Society” to urge bird-protection legislation. Pearson organized the 
North Carolina Society in 1902, and by March, 1903, had procured 
the passage by the state legislature, over stout opposition, of “the 
first law ever enacted in any South Atlantic or Gulf State to provide 
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for a State game-warden system” (p. 87). But it was one thing to get 
a law on the statute-books and another to enforce it. Public opinion 
had to be educated. The enormous economic waste consequent upon 
the destruction of birds was then apparent to relatively few, and the 
agents of that destruction were so various, ranging from free citizens 
used to shooting a full bag, whether of ducks or robins, and honestly 
impatient of any law’s restraint, to organized marauders who car- 
ried on the hotel gamebird trade and the plume trade in selfish 
disregard of the general interest of society; that education and 
legislation alike were slow and difficult. But Pearson was not one 
to give up. His experiences in catching smugglers of partridges to 
Northern markets and in preventing the illegal killing of waterfowl 
read like the lurid days of Liquor Prohibition. 

By 1905 the National Association of Audubon Societies was in- 
corporated in New York, and Pearson became its first Secretary. His 
activities now became nation-wide and his efforts redoubled, particu- 
larly in the Southern States, to initiate new legislation in some, to 
prevent repeal of existing laws in others, and to perfect the forms of 
enforcement in all; while at the same time he carried im partibus in- 
fidelium the new gospel of bird protection. Then in 1910 came the 
great “feather fight” at Albany, the effort to check directly by pro- 
hibitive legislation the trade in aigrettes and other plumage. New 
York City had become the distributing center of a millinery traffic of 
millions of dollars, and opposition was formidable. Alfred E. Smith, 
in the Assembly, led the fight for the milliners, but the Audubon 
Society won, and Charles E. Hughes as Governor approved the act. 
Dutcher had planned the campaign and Pearson had carried it 
through to victory, working like a Trojan. 

The story of the conservation of our natural resources, however 
fascinating to bird lovers, sportsmen, and all thoughtful men, is 
long, too long to be recounted here. It owes much to the courage 
of Theodore Roosevelt who by Presidential order set aside the first 
bird reservation in 1903 in Florida, and followed it with forty 
more. Later Presidents have brought the number up to ninety-seven. 
The Tariff Act of 1913 prohibited the importation of wild bird 
feathers. The Migratory Bird Treaty with Canada in 1916 marked 
an epoch in domestic as well as international protection, for it brought 
to bear internally the powerful agency of the Federal Government. 
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None could read Justice Holmes’s moving words in the Supreme 
Court’s judgment (Missouri v. Holland, 252 U.S. 410 [1920]) up- 
holding the constitutionality of the Enabling Act of that treaty, with- 
out realizing that bird protection was no longer a subject for 
sentimentalists, but one of national exigency sufficient to postulate a 
national power to meet it. Thereafter the story is one of efforts to 
increase the number of bird refuges, especially in regions where the 
drainage of marshes had seriously threatened waterfowl, to maintain 
the necessary appropriations of the United States Biological Survey, 
to limit by law the bag of sportsmen, and, as said before, always to 
educate. For twenty-four years the executive officer of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, first as Secretary and since 1920 
as President, Dr. Pearson resigned in 1934 only to devote himself 
to making the work international. There are many pleasant stories 
of his work in Europe, such as that of his meeting with Lord Grey 
of Fallodon. He organized in 1922 the International Committee 
for Bird Preservation and is now the Chairman of its Pan-American 
Section. In the past year alone he has traveled throughout the South 
American continent (see his “To South America with the Birds,” 
Colliers Magazine, February 1, 1941). Such a lifetime of service 
carries its own commendation; but it is here recounted with a 
simplicity and candor, and a homely humor mixed with earnestness 
which alike reveal the man and lend charm to the narrative. 

The revival of interest in Audubon is a sign, we may hope, of 
awakened interest in our rich and varied North American bird life. 
But national protection, like national defense, is not enough: we 
must have hemisphere protection to be safe. For birds are migratory, 
and many of our summer residents winter in Patagonia, while our 
winter waterfowl nest near Hudson’s Bay. Not until the bird is 
protected from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, therefore, may we rest 
assured of the future of our agriculture, of our sport, and of our 
pleasure in the sight and songs of birds. Audubon raised a noble 
monument to ornithology a century ago; no nobler monument to 
his memory can be found than in the work of the Society which 
bears his name. 

















A HISTORY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


NortH CaroLina, THE Otp Nortu State AND THE New. By 
Archibald Henderson. Chicago: Lewis Publishing Co., 1941. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1487. $35.00 for a set of five volumes. 


The recent florescence of the state of North Carolina, after a long 
period of inconspicuousness, is a challenge to historians to explore the 
cause of this modern miracle. Dr. Henderson has made a valuable con- 
tribution to such an analysis in his recent work, North Carolina, the Old 
North State and the New. By virtue of his distinguished family connec- 
tions, his literary skill, and his researches, covering thirty years of in- 
vestigation, he is peculiarly equipped to write a significant history of 
North Carolina. His two volumes, illustrated with unhackneyed pictures, 
bear unmistakable evidence that he has studied deeply the printed source 
materials, the most recent articles and monographs, not only of his native 
state but of the whole South. Consequently, his work is largely free from 
the excessive provincialism that characterizes most local histories. Indeed, 
in an attempt to relate the history of North Carolina to the larger organic 
life of the South and of the United States, he gives at times too much back- 
ground and setting. Dr. Henderson’s work is undoubtedly the most 
complete account of the whole life-span of the commonwealth of North 
Carolina that has yet appeared. In line with modern techniques, he has 
written not only an adequate account of the political, military, and 
economic history of the state, but also a remarkably full and rich in- 
terpretation of its cultural evolution. 

A thread of unity running through North Carolina history is the 
strong individualism and devotion to democracy that have distinguished 
its people. This characteristic may be ascribed largely to the physical 
isolation of the state until recent years, which tended to prevent a con- 
centration of wealth in the hands of a few people. North Carolina 
throughout its history was the land of small yeoman farmers. The colonial 
history of the state was characterized by a turbulent democracy that en- 
gaged in many rebellions against authority, the Culpepper Rebellion, the 
deposition of Governor Seth Sothel, the Cary Rebellion, the uprising of 
the Regulators, and the Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, the 
authenticity of which Dr. Henderson defends. After the Revolution, 
North Carolina demonstrated its democratic feeling in the Hillsborough 
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Convention which rejected the Federal Constitution, in its ardent support 
of Jefferson, in its nurture of such splendid examples of republican states- 
men as Willie Jones and Nathaniel Macon, in the democratic upsurge of 
1824 that defeated the caucus system, in the ardent support of three 
plebeian presidents, natives of the state, Andrew Jackson, James Knox 
Polk, and Andrew Johnson, and in producing the greatest antislavery 
leaders of the Old South. Following the Civil War, the democratic 
ferment expressed itself in the great Populist movement and in the state’s 
leadership of popular education in the South, but North Carolina’s brand 
of democracy has been relatively free from the plague of demagogues that 
has affected most Southern states. 

The most valuable part of his work, the history of the social, intel- 
lectual, and cultural life of the state, fills a real need in Southern history. 
I believe that Dr. Henderson casts too much glamor over the great families 
of colonial North Carolina; nevertheless, he has brought forward much 
evidence to show their rich and classic libraries. It is to be presumed that, 
contrary to modern practice, the colonial aristocrats read their handsomely 
bound volumes. There was a basis for a complexity of culture in North 
Carolina because of the variety of human elements which settled the state: 
the Moravians, the Highland Scots speaking Gaelic, the Scotch-Irish, 
the Germans, the Quakers, and the English. The absence of literary 
achievement of high quality in the history of the state until very recent 
times has been balanced by a remarkable development in the twentieth 
century. Dr. Henderson’s literary judgments are excellent and discrimi- 
nating, especially in regard to the work of Thomas Wolfe and Paul Green. 
Most modern histories of the United States, written in the scientific tradi- 
tion, tend to be arid, because they leave out the human element, but 
Dr. Henderson has saturated his book with revealing detail of the social 
life of the period, and with vivid, colorful portraits of the personalities and 
aristocratic families of the state. Consequently, his work has something 
of the charm of Green’s Short History of the English People. 

; CLEMENT Eaton. 


A REMARKABLE DIARY 


Tue Secret Diary or WiLiiAM Byrp oF WESTOVER, 1709-1712. 
Edited by Louis B. Wright and Marion Tinling. Richmond, Va.: 
The Dietz Press, 1941. Pp. xxviii, 622. $5.00. 

In 1939 Miss Norma Cuthbert, Chief Cataloger of Manuscripts of 


the Huntington Library, made a startling discovery. Among the Virginia 
manuscripts purchased from the estate of R. A. Brock was a small octavo 
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volume of a shorthand diary and ten leaves of notes in the handwriting 
of William Byrd II (1674-1744). Dr. Louis B. Wright of the Hun- 
tington Library recognized at once the importance of this discovery, for 
he is a scholarly investigator of the cultural interests of the colonial 
Virginians. They brought the diary to Mrs. Marion Tinling, another 
member of the Huntington Library staff, an expert in archaic shorthand, 
who transcribed the entries, which covered the period from February 6, 
1709, to September 29, 1712. 

Two other libraries revealed the possession of other parts of the diary. 
A second part, from 1717 to 1721, is in the possession of the Virginia 
Historical Society at Richmond, and a third part, from 1739 to 1741, 
is in the library of the University of North Carolina. The publication of 
the first part is now in our hands, the third part will follow in a companion 
volume, and it is hoped that the curators of the manuscripts and morals of 
the eighteenth-century Virginians will allow the second part to be 
published. 

Much matter by and about William Byrd II has been published in 
the last forty years. Professor J. S. Bassett ably edited the Writings, 
retaining the manuscript peculiarities of the orthography of Byrd’s sec- 
retary, prefixing an able introduction, and adding an appendix which lists 
the books in Byrd’s mammoth library; the late William K. Boyd of Duke 
University edited William Byrd’s Histories of the Dividing Line, which 
includes the first printing of the Secret History; Richmond C. Beatty 
wrote a biography of Byrd in which he discussed his education, his years 
in Europe, and his many Virginia activities; and several journals have 
printed “Letters of the Byrd Family” and articles of importance. ‘The 
interest in Byrd is a lively one. 

The volume before us is an excellent piece of editing. The Introduc- 
tion by Dr. Louis B. Wright tells about the discovery of the portions of 
the diary and the transcription of the shorthand entries; facts: of Byrd’s 
life, presenting new material; revelations of the diary about “the daily life 
on a great plantation,” with the observation that “Luxurious ease for the 
owner was the rarest commodity at Westover”; the treatment of servants, 
admitting that “the picture of the punishment of servants is not one that 
appeals to twentieth century humanitarians”; Byrd’s public duties as 
Councillor and militia commander; his pursuit of learning and interest in 
literature; his frailties as a sinner and his strong religious interest; his 
hospitality, which was “generous and free”; his interest in games, gam- 
bling, sports, and dancing; his dietary and health peculiarities, such as 
confining himself to a single main dish at each meal, and methodically 
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taking some daily form of calisthenics; and many incidental references of 
interest to the social historian. 

The body of the text has a profusion of helpful explanatory notes, and 
the Index is remarkably complete and usable. 

This published portion of the Secret Diary covers the years from 1709 
to 1712, after Byrd in his thirties had arrived at prominence in business 
and political affairs. Upon his father’s death in 1704 he succeeded to an 
estate of over twenty-six thousand acres, and lived at Westover on the 
James River, twenty miles below the site of the present city of Richmond. 
Three years before the first entry he had married Lucy Parke, who led 
him “a tempestuous but not altogether unhappy married life.” Many 
entries refer to his daughter Evelyn, born July 16, 1707, and to his son 
Parke, who was born September 6, 1709, and died June 3, 1710. 

The entries for his life at Westover follow a pattern, from rising at 
sunrise to bedtime prayers—from “I rose at 5 o'clock and read two 
chapters in Hebrew and some Greek in Thucydides” to “I said my prayers 
and had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thank God Al- 
mighty.” ‘This is a “secret history” indeed, for, with amazing frankness 
Byrd records his tempestuous private life, the too frequent quarrels with 
his wife, the occasional ill-treatment of servants, and his unrestrained 
natural passions. He seems to have been a man who committed fre- 
quent sins, which were repented tearfully—and repeated the next day. 
Byrd might well have recommended for his tombstone, as did William 
Sherwood, buried in the Jamestown cemetery, that he was “a Great 
Sinner Waiting for a Joyfull Resurrection.” 

The casual reader may be too much impressed by this uncensored 
frankness of a citizen of the world, but the thoughtful reader will find 
more than this—the daily record of a hospitable, kindly, literary, religious 
plantation gentleman. Read the entry for Christmas Day, 1709. 

I rose at 7 o’clock and ate milk for breakfast. I neglected to say my prayers 
because of my company. About 11 o’clock the rest of the company ate some broiled 
turkey for their breakfast. Then we went to church, notwithstanding it rained a 
little, where Mr. Anderson preached a good sermon for the occasion. I received the 
Sacrament with great devoutness. After church the same company went to dine 
with me and I ate roast beef for dinner. In the afternoon Dick Randolph and Mr. 
Jackson went away and Mr. Jackson rode side-long like a woman. Then we took 
a walk about the plantation, but a great fog drove us into the house again. In 
the evening we were merry with nonsense and so were the servants. I said my 


prayers shortly and had good health, good thoughts, and good humor, thanks be 
to God Almighty. 


Of especial interest to the student of literature are Byrd’s many 
references to his library and reading. Although Bassett had listed the 
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thirty-six hundred books in Byrd’s library, there was little evidence, until 
now, that he had read them. The literary allusions in the Dividing Line 
histories, in the Journey to the Land of Eden, and in other writings are 
very few. Now we know that Byrd not only collected books but that he 
read them. Almost every morning he read from Hebrew and Greek. 
There is an almost invariable record of having read “a chapter in Hebrew 
and a book in Homer,” or “two chapters in Hebrew and some Greek in 
Josephus,” or some variation. Rising from three o’clock to six o’clock, 
he disciplined his mind in Hebrew and Greek. Rarely does he mention a 
title, but he read from Anacreon, Cassius Longinus, Herodian, Homer 
(Odyssey), Josephus, Pindar, Plutarch, and Thucydides. During the day 
he read in Latin from Horace, Petronius, Sallust, Terence, and Milton 
(Latin poems). In the afternoon or evening he frequently “read some 
Italian,” without naming an author or title. Often in the afternoon or 
evening he opened books in his library, reading from Milton, Butler’s 
Hudibras, Allestree’s The Whole Duty of Man or some other book “in 
English.” Contemporary London literature reached him promptly, as 
is shown by many readings from the Tatler in 1710, 1711, and 1712, and 
by the sermons of Dr. Sacheverell and “some of the trial of Dr. Sacheve- 
rell.” Sometimes he read aloud to the ladies, choosing Sir Samuel Garth’s 
The Dispensary or Dr. Lister’s Journey to Paris. Endeavoring to mend 
his life, he read sermons, selecting one from John Norris’s Collection of 
Miscellanies, or “something in Dr. Day,” but usually from the sermons 
of Archbishop John Tillotson. On September 7, 1710, he recorded, “I 
read a sermon from Dr. Tillotson’s which affected me much and made 
me shed some tears of repentance.” All of the references to reading are 
without critical comment—unfortunate omissions for the student of 
literature. 

Several times a year Byrd drove, or rode, down to the capital of the 
colony, Williamsburg, a five-hour journey, where he put up at “lodgings” 
for days at a time. Byrd had much official business in Williamsburg. As 
a youth of eighteen he had been elected to the House of Burgesses; from 
1706 to 1716 he was Receiver-General of the royal revenues; in 1708 
he was appointed for life to the all-powerful Council of State, in whose 
membership he attained the highest rank of Virginia aristocracy. He was 
not sworn in until September 12, 1709, on which red-letter day he 
records the event: “Then I went to Mr. President’s [Dr. James Blair’s], 
where I found several of the Council. The President persuaded me to 
be sworn, which I agreed to, and accordingly went to Council where I 
was sworn a member of the Council. God grant I may distinguish my- 
self with honor and good conscience. . . . In the evening we went to 
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the President’s where I drank too much French wine and played at cards 
and I lost 20 shillings. I went home about 12 o’clock at night. I neg- 
lected to say my prayers.” 

The House of Burgesses and the Council met in the Capitol, the 
magnificent building existing today in restored grandeur at the head of 
the Duke of Gloucester Street. The visitor can picture the twelve Burges- 
ses sitting in their elevated seats as the upper house in the House of 
Burgesses, or moving across the piazza to the chamber of the General 
Court, or climbing upstairs to gather around the large oval table in the 
Council Chamber. Byrd and eleven other men, linked by ties of blood 
and marriage, moved from one luxurious room to another to perform 
legislative, judicial, and executive duties. 

At the head of the table in each of these rooms sat the royal governor 
of Virginia. Byrd aspired to be the governor in 1710, even offering a 
“price of £1,000,” but the Duke of Marlborough declared that no one 
but a soldier should be the governor of a plantation. The Duke secured 
the appointment of his former officer, the bearer of honorable wounds 
from Blenheim, Colonel Alexander Spotswood. 

The Secret Diary records the events of a troubled period, with 
England at war with France and Spain, a pestilence of piracy along the 
coast, recurrent Indian outbreaks, and a row with North Carolina about 
the boundary line, which Byrd later surveyed. The many entries refer- 
ring to Governor Spotswood indicate that during these early years Byrd 
and the Governor got along quite well, with a few minor differences— 
in later years they were to quarrel violently, and later still they were to 
be reconciled. Byrd called at the Governor’s house each time he went 
to Williamsburg, to confer about many matters and to eat sumptuous 
meals. The Governor was trying to complete the new gubernatorial 
mansion, now restored with rich furnishings as the Palace. On November 
10, 1710, Byrd writes, “I went with them [the Burgesses] to the 
Governor’s house where he showed them all the conveniences he pro- 
posed.” Until 1720 Governor Spotswood wrested large appropriations 
from the Burgesses (who grumbled much and called his house “the 
Palace”), before he considered the building fit for royal habitation. 

Byrd’s days in Williamsburg were thus devoted to official duties and 
to meeting the leading men of the colony who either lived in the capital 
town or came on business. His evenings were spent usually at the cof- 
feehouse, where he drank and gambled with the other Burgesses. He 
records on October 10, 1710, “Then I went to the coffeehouse, where 
I played at hazzard [a game of dice] and lost £7 and returned home 
very peaceful.” But on November 24, 1711, he hoped to reform. “This 
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day I made a solemn resolution never at once to lose more than 50 shil- 
lings and to spend less time in gaming, and I beg God Almighty to give 
me grace to keep so good a resolution if it be His holy will.” 

At the end of the Duke of Gloucester Street were the grounds of the 
College of William and Mary. The doughty Dr. James Blair had 
struggled valiantly for years to found this college and to erect buildings. 
In 1705 the College, or Wren, Building burned, and a new building was 
being erected. Only the grammar and Indian schools were continued 
until 1716. One gf the “scholars” in the grammar school was John 
Randolph, whose proficiency in Greek pleased Byrd. The following 
entries show a scholar’s progress. 

1709, April 23. In the evening I took a walk and then went to Mr. Bland’s where 


I examined my godson [John Stith] and Johnny Randolph and found the last 
well improved. 


1711, March 23. Johnny Randolph came. ...I examined him in Greek and 
found he had made a great progress. 


1711, November 5. About 2 o’clock I went to the Governor’s to dinner and found 
there Mr. Commissary [Dr. James Blair] and Johnny Randolph as being the first 
scholar, who at dinner sat on the Governor’s right hand. 


It would be pleasant to continue quoting from this remarkable diary. 
We could follow Byrd, with pleasure, from house to house, from incident 
to incident, in his daily life at Westover and in Williamsburg. We leave 
him with “good health, good thoughts, and good humor.” 

Grecory PAINE. 


THE FIRST CONSEQUENTIAL AMERICAN POET 


Tuat Rascat Freneau: A Study in Literary Failure. By Lewis Leary. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press [1941]. Pp. x, 
501. $5.00. 


For many years the historians of American literature featured as the 
chief poets of the early years of our Republic a group of men who were 
called the Hartford Wits. Of them Joel Barlow and Timothy Dwight 
seemed to be the major figures—and they continued to be mentioned in 
the textbooks as specimens of the godsons of Apollo who versified in this 
country before the happier days of Bryant. But nowadays the place of 
honor as the “first American poet,” “the poet laureate of the American 
Revolution,” or the “father of American poetry” is ascribed to Philip 
Freneau for the very good reason that a few of his lucubrations have an 
appeal to the present-day critic far greater than anything which the 
Dwights and Barlows ever drooled forth in metrical form. In fact, there 
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are a number of specimens of Freneau’s poems which demonstrate a dis- 
tinct charm, a fresh relief from the neoclassical chill which seems to us 
today to blight most eighteenth-century poetry; and these poems deserve 
an important place in the history of the beginnings of romanticism in the 
English-speaking world. Here is an example: 


Fair flower, that doth so comely grow, 
Hid in this dreary dark retreat, 
Untouch’d thy honey’d blossoms blow, 
Unseen thy little branches meet; 
No roving foot shall find thee here, 
No busy hand provoke a tear. 


By Nature’s self in white array’d, 

She bade thee shun the vulgar eye, 

And planted here the guardian shade, 

And sent soft waters murmuring by— 
Thus quietly thy summer goes, 
Thy life reclining to repose, 

Smit with these charms that must decay, 

I grieve to see thy future doom— 

(They died—nor were those flowers less gay, 

The flowers that did in Eden bloom) 
Unpitying frosts, and autumn’s power, 
Shall leave no vestige of this flower! 

From morning suns and evening dews 

At first thy little being came— 

If nothing once—you nothing lose, 

For when you die you are the same— 
The space between is but an hour, 
The empty image of a flower. 


These lines on “The Wild Honey Suckle” appeared in a South Carolina 
newspaper in 1786. If they had been produced by Robert Burns, whose 
first glimmerings of romantic loveliness appeared in book form in the same 
year, they would be in all the anthologies of English poetry that pay their 
respects to the Scotch plowman. 

But Freneau failed to find many more choice wildflowers to celebrate 
in verse and instead devoted his pen to vitriolic political satire and to news- 
paper journalism. Hence Mr. Leary in writing this, the first really thor- 
ough book on the poet, aptly speaks of his subject as a “failure.” But in 
another sense the pessimistic note struck in Mr. Leary’s title is equally 
proper. As the ablest satirist who wielded his pen against the British both 
in the Revolutionary War and in the War of 1812, Freneau might well 
have been hailed as a remarkable success since the cause for which he 
spilled his gall was eventually triumphant. But an overwhelming repub- 
lican enthusiasm and a support of the unpopular cause of Citizen Genét 
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brought down upon him the full weight of Federalist opposition—and even 
after Jefferson, who owed no mean debt to the journalistic abilities of the 
poet, had been elected President, poverty and neglect were the portion of 
the bard. He had offended the conservative tastes of the prosperous middle 
class who distrusted his religious as well as his political views—and he 
suffered much the same fate as Tom Paine in the minds of his coun- 
trymen. 

The narrative of the life of Freneau is a story of versifying, political 
pamphleteering, and of sailing the sea in the coastwise trade; and the last- 
mentioned occupation accounts for the fact that he, a man of Jersey, was 
well acquainted with the merchant class of the chief ports from New York 
to the West Indies. The days spent in Charleston, where one of his 
brothers lived, were often provocative of verse, frequently first published, 
as in the case of “The Wild Honey Suckle,” in South Carolina newspapers. 
To such readers as are interested in the South particularly a number of 
pages which Mr. Leary devotes to the poet’s visits in Charleston will be of 
special value; but very probably the general reader will find his chief 
delight in the book in the extremely enlightening picture of the early days 
of our nation as seen from the angle of a violent republican. In these pages 
one may find as absorbing a history of the squabbles besetting our early 
political career as has ever been written from the Jeffersonian angle. One 
gets down to the very midst of the ferment in the graphic portrayal of 
Freneau as the Philadelphia journalist attacking Hamilton and Washing- 
ton as “monarchists” and betrayers of the very philosophy upon which the 
Revolution was based. His powerful onslaughts elicited the word “rascal” 
from the irate Father of Our Country. 

But this book was not meant to be a work for the general reader. 
It is a work for the scholar—and as such makes a major contribution to 
the history of early American literature. Mr. Leary has utterly displaced 
a number of earlier attempts to list the works of the poet, and in this 
matter has made a signal bibliographical contribution. Moreover, in cor- 
recting the numerous errors that have been repeated about the old satirist 
he has made every scholar who has thus far written on Freneau appear 
even ridiculous. And his additions to extant biographical and critical in- 
formation so enhance what previously has been known that his work 
displaces everything that has previously appeared on the subject. Here is, 
at last, a full, accurate, and possibly definitive, study of the first conse- 
quential American poet. 

The South may take pride in the fact that while The Miscellaneous 
Works of Mr. Philip Freneau attracted in 1788 only forty-five sub- 
scribers from Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware combined, there 
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were about two hundred South Carolinians who put their names down 
for copies. : 


CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


UNRAVELING THE POE LEGEND 


Epcar ALLAN Por: 4 Critical Biography. By Arthur Hobson Quinn. 
New York and London: Appleton-Century Company, 1941. Pp. 
xvi, 804. $5.00. 


Of all the American subjects for biographies two men born in the 
same year have probably accumulated the largest quantity of legend— 
Abraham Lincoln and Edgar Allan Poe. And probably the sum total of 
misinformation about Poe has surpassed the enormous quantity of romance 
concerning the Emancipator. Accordingly, it is a pleasure to find that 
Professor Quinn in his new work on the poet has rigidly devoted himself 
to the task of eliminating all the yarns, entertaining or not, which do not 
appear to be substantiated by valid evidence. In a few particulars where 
there is absolutely no authentic information the biographer gingerly makes 
use of what flimsy material exists but makes no bones about questioning it 
himself. The bulk of the book depends on Poe’s own letters, a few of 
which appear in print here for the first time and many of which are given 
their first authentic reproduction, from the manuscripts so far as they are 
extant. Even Poe’s letters, however, do not in all respects supply reliable 
information, for the poet himself was frequently prone to distort the facts 
of his life. Of course, Professor Quinn points out numerous falsehoods in 
the letters which he prints, but obviously there are more which have passed 
unchallenged. We shall never have the truth about Poe. But of all the 
biographies so far written the present one may be said to be the most 
reliable. The same statement goes for the description of the sources of 
Poe’s tales, poems, and critical ideas. 

Upon viewing the vast number of books about Poe from the days of 
Rufus Griswold to those of Hervey Allen one might well believe that little 
new information of consequence could be turned up today. But the present 
volume confutes any such belief. The variety and number of new bits of 
information collected by Professor Quinn are revelatory of how slipshod 
the study of Poe has been. As examples of the most important contribu- 
tions to our knowledge of Poe made by him one may mention the detailed 
account of the histrionic activities of the poet’s parents, the new letter to 
Mrs. Clemm in which the actual basis of manly affection for Poe’s interest 
in his wife is made clear, and the contracts dealing with his connection 
with the Broadway Journal. However, important as the new material is, 
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I should not hesitate to say that Professor Quinn has made a more signal 
contribution to the study of the poet by simply applying his scholarly 
skepticism to the romantic stories which have sprouted up like toadstools 
upon the muck of lies which Rufus Griswold, the first biographer, care- 
fully prepared in order to damn poor Poe in the eyes of a gullible public. 
Professor Quinn, naturally, applies his logic with devastating effect to 
Griswold and discloses more of his forgeries than had been known pre- 
viously, but a fuller picture of the wretch will doubtless be made possible 
only after the publication of a forthcoming book by Miss Joy Bayless, a 
study which the prtsent biographer apparently was unable to see in manu- 
script. 

Readers in the South will doubtless be especially interested in the clari- 
fication of the picture of Poe in Richmond—one of the many features of 
the book. Apparently, Hervey Allen and all the others who have “biog- 
raphied” Poe must have failed to look carefully into the papers of the man 
in whose family the poet was reared, John Allan, for the long-prevailing 
notion that Allan was a mere businessman, utterly devoid of any lighter 
interests, is now knocked to pieces. Professor Quinn demonstrates to com- 
plete satisfaction that Allan was not a hard-headed Scotchman absolutely 
inimicable to anything savoring of the arts. 

Important, also, to Southerners is the new argument that after the 
death of Virginia and the failure of his various journalistic projects Poe 
returned to the South because his essential qualities as a Southern gentle- 
man demanded a milieu more favorable than that of the rampant com- 
mercialism of Philadelphia or New York. This theory is indeed interesting 
—and of course very possible; but there are a number of arguments which 
bear upon the subject which appear to me to demand consideration before 
any such conclusion may be accepted. In the first place, as Professor 
Quinn makes entirely patent, the man’s primary purpose during his later 
years was to establish a high-class literary journal which he could control, 
and he had exhausted the possibilities of eliciting financial backing for it in 
New York or Philadelphia. Could he not have looked homeward to Rich- 
mond merely as a potential aid to the establishment of his journal? In 
the second place, there is no reason to suppose, that is, from the practical 
angle, that Richmond was more favorably disposed toward Poe as a person 
than the cities in the North. There are, of course, the enthusiastic reports 
of his lectures in the Southern papers and there are several accounts by 
admirers who give the impression that Poe was received with open arms. 
But if the Virginia capital had really been so hospitable to the poet in his 
last years as some of the accounts might seem to indicate, why did he put 
up at the Swan Tavern? If even the Mackenzies did not take him into 
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their home to stay, something must have been wrong. Moreover, a scion 
of the city, who had become the celebrated author of “The Raven”—if 
he had been received in the proper fashion——would have had such a round 
of parties to attend that there would have been no opportunity on his 
part to spare an evening for attendance upon a lecture—even if the lecture 
was on Shakespeare. There can be only one conclusion, namely, that Rich- 
mond was not more favorably disposed toward him than New York. That 
he knew the fact must be obvious. In the third place, Poe was an author— 
a literary man; and he would have chucked Richmond any day in the 
week for the cities more agreeable to the tastes of artists. Where in the 
whole South could Poe have found a circle of admirers whose opinions he 
could respect equal to the group who clustered in the parlor of Anne C. 
Lynch and her husband? 

But so far as the work of Professor Quinn is concerned all this is a 
mere gnat on the eyelash—interesting as it may be to students in the 
South. Much more significant, for example, is the discussion given to 
Eureka, the magnum opus of Poe as a thinker. Professor Quinn provides 
a very interesting analysis of this ‘obscure work—and uses it to demonstrate 
a matter of first importance, namely, Poe’s mental competence during his 
darkest days. The legend of mental disintegration now needs at least 
two crutches to sustain itself. Despite the hostility which the biographer, 
along with most competent literary historians, feels toward psychoanalysis, 
he has furnished in this book as good a portrait of the mind of the author 
as has ever been written. This fact alone makes a reading of this book 
necessary for the Poe enthusiast as well as the Poe student. 

CLARENCE GOHDEs. 


A SYMPATHETIC PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER 


Wuirtier, Barp oF FreEpomM. By Whitman Bennett. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 359. $3.50. 


It is not the patriarch, white-bearded and benign, that Mr. Bennett 
reveals to us in his interpretative biography of John Greenleaf Whittier, 
but a man active and robust, a hard-working liberal who became a force 
to be reckoned with in the turbulent national politics of the 1840’s and 
1850’s. “My endeavor,” says Mr. Bennett, “is to draw a convincing 
portrait of him as he really was—the most effective literary man in direct 
personal influence on our political and social system that this country has 
ever produced; a paid propagandist of much sagacity; a ‘rabble-rowsing’ 
anti-slavery rhymster in the service of God Almighty against the demon 
of human physical bondage, saying his say with such intensity that no verses 
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of equally fiery righteous indignation are to be found in England later 
than the seventeenth century; an astute editor, a graceful essayist, a thun- 
dering prose controversialist, and, in middle life and later, a truly mas- 
terful indigenous poet.” 

Mr. Bennett brings gusto and conviction to his task. He delights in 
exposing the “unmitigated tosh” which has been written concerning Whit- 
tier. He derides modern “psychological” critics who use the tag-words of 
Freudian analysis to explain the poet’s life. Informally, sometimes col- 
loquially, he unfolds with hard-headed New England shrewdness one after 
another of the evénts in Whittier’s career. Nothing new in fact is dis- 
covered; yet under Mr. Bennett’s hand his subject becomes more com- 
plete, well-rounded, and whole than ever before. This is not a definitive 
biography, nor does Mr. Bennett intend it to be; it is not always the 
polished and well-documented treatise we have become accustomed to 
search through for authentic information concerning figures of the past: 
it is simply the most human and completely sympathetic portrait of Whit- 
tier which has yet been produced. Interspersed with generous excerpts 
from the poet’s writings, it affords perhaps the best and most trustworthy 
means by which many of us now, one hundred years later, may come to 
understand many phases of Whittier’s achievement. 

From his young manhood to the year 1843 Whittier was almost 
exclusively a propagandist, often melodramatic and usually effective, en- 
gaged with William Lloyd Garrison and other abolitionist leaders in what 
to them was a holy crusade against slavery. Both as editor and as pam- 
phleteer he wrote thousands of fearless pages in prose and impassioned 
verse which sometimes was little better than doggerel. Only in 1843 did 
he, “now self-relegated to general staff politics rather than to the front-line 
trenches, again become articulate in verse.” The Songs of Labor, in 1850, 
followed a few years later by The Barefoot Boy and Skipper Ireson’s Ride, 
and, finally, Sxow-Bound, in 1866, established the poet’s “obvious in- 
dubitable claim to rank among major writers of pure literature.” The 
inevitable comparison of the latter poem with Burns’s “The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” is made, and we are convinced as we read Mr. Bennett’s 
enthusiastic words that it does deserve rank equal with that of the Scotch 
masterpiece. Yet we may not remain convinced, for Mr. Bennett is more 
permanently persuasive, not in his literary criticism, but in his tremen- 
dously successful re-creation of the life and personality of his subject. It 
is as a biography that this volume is effective and, we believe, true to both 
the fact and spirit of Whittier’s life. It is as biography that we recommend 
it, and recommend it heartily. 

Lewis Leary. 
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WASHINGTON IN WAR YEARS 


REVEILLE IN WasHINGTON, 1860-1865. By Margaret Leech. New 
York and London: Harper and Brothers, 1941. Pp. x, 483. $3.50. 


That all was confusion when reveille sounded in Washington in 1861 
is made painfully clear by this ably written book. It is journalism in the 
grand manner. Through its pages one gets a kaleidoscopic view of the’ 
effects of war upon the nation’s capital. Much of it is familiar enough. 
Physically speaking, the picture was not unlike that of Jackson’s day, and 
certainly the manners of the mobs who rushed to the White House recep- 
tions were no better. The great fear that chilled Washington after first 
and second Manassas, and even in 1864 when Jubal Early threatened 
to descend upon a city grown accustomed to war with its splendor and 
extravagance and gaiety—only to find that gunfire brought suggestions 
definitely unpleasant—pervades much of the book. There is a succession 
of misfit generals: doddering Winfield Scott, on whom the author seems 
to hang too many threads of her story; honest McDowell, whom the 
politicians moved before he was ready; the dashing McClellan, whom the 
politicians could scarcely move at all; Burnside, remembered for his whis- 
kers and the blunder of Fredericksburg; Halleck, Pope, Hooker, and all 
the rest who didn’t understand war; and Grant, who said he would fight 
it out on that line if it took all summer, and who after Cold Harbor 
decided to move the line to Petersburg. From afar there is the rumble of 
guns at Antietam and Gettysburg, Vicksburg and Chattanooga, and when 
the wounded come in there is no place for them, no medicine, no food, 
no efficiency until a revitalized Medical Bureau and Dorothea Dix and 
Clara Barton and the Sanitary Commission break through the red tape. 
Always there are the politicians: Lincoln the unknown slipping into town 
for the inaugural and so embarrassed at the precautions taken to protect 
his life that he never afterward took precaution enough; Stanton, perhaps 
the meanest man in town, and in many ways the ablest Secretary of War; 
Seward, who kept his place when he found it, and who in his poise and 
complacency reminds one of the Confederate Judah P. Benjamin; Chase 
with his beautiful daughter and overweening ambition; and all the mem- 
bers of Congress, fighting each other and fighting Lincoln, each aiming 
to save the country but in different ways and for different reasons. If it 
were necessary to be reminded of the frailties of human beings, this book 
would do it. There are villains to spare, and few heroes. There is tragedy, 
too: the death of little Willie; the sharp-tongued Mrs. Lincoln, so am- 
bitious to reach the White House and so unhappy there, whose only 
intimate friend was her colored dressmaker; the unholy act at Ford’s 
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Theatre; and Mrs. Surratt, a good woman and innocent, being led to the 
scaffold. On April 26, 1865, there were two events ominous of the 
future: the slaying of John Wilkes Booth and Johnston’s surrender to 
Sherman. 

Whether she is giving a mole’s-eye view of the mud and debris of 
the streets, the officers lounging in Willard’s, the soldiers rioting in the 
streets, Belle Boyd or Rose O’Neal Greenhow in the Old Capitol prison, 
and the women about town, or a bird’s-eye view of Sumter, the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, or high politics, the author wields a pen full of 
descriptive power. The pen seldom slips, and the free use of adjectives 
seems in keeping.” The book is not analytical, it does not weigh and bal- 
ance and conclude; it is episodic, it is adroitly constructed, and it is good 
reading. 


R. H. Woopy. 


THE CONFEDERATE JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


Justice 1n Grey: 4 History of the Judicial System of the Confederate 
States of America. By William M. Robinson, Jr. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941. Pp. xxii, 713. $7.50. 


Despite the superficial observation that in America the sanctity of the 
law has been observed more in the breach than in the practice, it remains 
that the Anglo-Saxon ideal of a government of law and not of men, as 
particularized in written constitutions, has been a powerful force, and 
especially in the South. The apparent violation of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, the supreme law of the land, must remain in part an explanation of 
the secession of the Southern States. This veneration for the law makes 
understandable the promptness with which the representatives of the 
seceded states provided for a Provisional and then a Permanent Confed- 
erate Constitution. It may be argued that this preoccupation with consti- 
tutional forms during a period of extreme emergency imposed grave handi- 
caps upon the legislative and executive branches of the government. It is 
true that Davis was unwilling to take the constitution into his own hands, 
as did Lincoln, and hope that the good sense of the people would sanction 
his acts. In the main, however, it seems sounder to conclude that the 
Confederacy collapsed not from too much law but from too little economic 
and military power. After all, the Confederacy did not want war, and its 
government and laws were designed for peace. If it be granted that the 
Confederate Constitution and laws followed close upon those of the United 
States, it may nevertheless be urged, as it is in the present book, that in 
several important respects they were superior to the parent model. 
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Throughout this book the author pays attention to the nature of the 
Confederate Constitution, and he concludes that “To the science of repre- 
sentative government, the Permanent Constitution of the Confederate 
States may be regarded as America’s crowning contribution.” 

It is strange, therefore, that the history of the Confederate judiciary 
has not been sooner written. A comparative ignorance even of its exist- 
ence, as well as the inherent difficulty of such a task, and the apparent 
absence of any considerable body of records, may be the explanation. Per- 
haps the delay is just as well, for it seems unlikely that Colonel Robinson 
would have had few, if any, equals in the skill and patience with which he 
has retrieved many “lost” records, analyzed the establishment, procedure, 
and operation of the Confederate district and state courts, and presented 
the whole with great clarity and considerable literary skill. Colonel Rob- 
inson’s extensive knowledge of the Confederacy enables him to take a 
broad view of the operations of the judiciary and the deeper influences 
behind them; some of the most interesting parts of the book are not 
immediately related to the judiciary. With few exceptions the citations 
throughout are to the primary sources, and the author has not fallen into 
the errors of others (whom he mentions) by following secondary authori- 
ties. In general the book is important for the new light it sheds rather 
than for the revision of previous studies. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the Confederate judiciary was 
the continuity existing between it and the Union courts. “The transition 
was so orderly and natural that the very fact of secession fails to appear in 
many classes of State’s records.” In many instances the Confederate dis- 
trict courts were continued under the same judges, attorneys, clerks, and 
marshals who had held office in the United States courts. It was almost 
as simple as turning to fresh pages in the docket and minute books. Many 
cases begun in the United States courts were concluded in the Confederate, 
and judgments rendered by the former might be executed by the latter. 
Of course as the war progressed there were many dislocations. Litigants, 
counsel, and witnesses might be absent in the field; on occasion juries 
were difficult to secure; invasion brought serious derangement to both 
state and federal courts; the situation in Kentucky and Missouri was not 
conducive to high justice; and the perambulations of the courts were 
restricted. United States courts established in Louisiana and temporarily 
in Arkansas and Tennessee added no little to the confusion. 

The author’s conclusion that in certain respects the Confederate judi- 
ciary was superior to that of the Union seems well founded. Among these 
improvements was the consolidation of the original jurisdiction of district 
and circuit courts, the withdrawal of cases from the Confederate courts 
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simply because of a diversity of citizenship of the litigants, and the abolish- 
ment of the organic distinction between law and equity. The failure of 
the Confederacy to establish a Supreme Court is discussed at length. This 
failure was not on account of the lack of a constitutional provision, as one 
distinguished New England historian supposed, but rather because of the 
inability of the Confederate Congress to decide on the form and juris- 
diction of the Court. While there were several contributing factors, the 
chief difficulty was over the power of the Court to review the decisions of 
State courts. On this point several Congressmen, and notably William 
L. Yancey, were unyielding. In retrospection the author concludes they 
were decidedlys mistaken. Likewise Congress failed to set up a Court of 
Claims, as the Constitution required, and other agencies with more im- 
portant duties were required to perform its functions. Military courts in 
the field were something of an innovation at the time and were “an imme- 
diate success.” In addition to studies of the State and Federal courts and 
certain special courts such as vice-admiralty and courts-martial, there is an 
illuminating discussion of the courts in the Arizona Territory and the 
Indian Country. The Confederate Department of Justice, “the first 
American department of justice,” is described under its successive incum- 
bents and its powers and opinions are analyzed. Among the extralegal 
functions of the Department of Justice were the control of the Patent 
Office, the Bureau of Public Printing, and the editing and publication of 
the laws. Colonel Robinson’s discussions on these matters are a decided 
contribution. 

A work of this sort is necessarily couched in careful and precise terms 
and at intervals it may seem a bit on the dull side, but it is well written 
throughout. When occasion permits, the author has a decided vigor of 
expression. His references to the several Union political conventions, all 
of the “dummy” sort, which appeared in the South during the war, are 
examples: the Louisiana convention of 1864 was “trumped up of waifs 
and estrays,” the Pierpont government in Alexandria was a “marionette 
assemblage,” and the North Carolina convention was “This ragged assem- 
bly . . . of beach-combers.” A book of this scope always contains points 
about which one may quibble. For example, I think the author errs when 
he says that Lincoln’s call for troops was a “declaration of war” upon the 
South. But this is of no consequence here. I hope I have given the 
impression that this is an extraordinarily fine book and that for once the 
“Publisher’s Note” saying that the author “brings out many interesting 
facts” is definitely an understatement. The author’s intimation that he 
may carry his studies further in a later volume deserves all encouragement. 


R. H. Woopy. 
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SEEING LIFE WHOLE 


Tue Nove anp Society: A Critical Study of the Modern Novel. By 
N. Elizabeth Monroe. Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1941. Pp. 274. $3.00. 


“Great fiction,” says Miss Monroe, “is a form of contemplation—it 


provides the means by which an ordinary man may contemplate life in its 
totality.” From this point of view she examines critically six modern 
writers who “have managed to preserve human values in the midst of 
decadence.” Sigrid Undset, Selma Lagerléf, Edith Wharton, Ellen Glas- 
gow, Virginia Woolf, and Willa Cather, alone among the novelists, seem 
to Miss Monroe to have seen life whole, to have projected their fictions 
against a background of authentic and accepted tradition, and to have 
rooted them deeply in man’s social and spiritual environment. For this 
is what the modern novel lacks—tradition, culture, solidity, continuity, 
and a respectable literary ancestry. The experimentalist and the propa- 
gandist, says Miss Monroe, have combined to lead the novel far from its 
ultimate social and artistic purposes. Great literature is, we are told, 
“profoundly religious.” Modern authors fail because they “arrogantly 
reject all dogma, exalt individual opinion to the level of established truth, 
and explain man by their impressions of him.” The novelist of the future 
must reorient himself, for “art is not art,’ Miss Monroe continues, “unless 
it is morally sound.” And again: “Art flowers at its best in a society that 
rests on spiritual values.” 

Miss Monroe, however, is at her best, not in such an exposition of 
esthetic or moral ends, but in the detailed examination of the work of the 
six authors she has chosen. Sigrid Undset, whose novels deserve to be 
better known than they are, is handled (perhaps because of her emphasis 
on “man’s suffering and God’s redemptive grace”) with particular under- 
standing and sympathy. On the other hand, many will feel that the 
subtlety of Virginia Woolf and the irony of Ellen Glasgow represent 
moods which Miss Monroe is not successful in understanding. Many more 
will not wholly agree that perfection of form and style mark Mrs. Whar- 
ton as the “greatest novelist twentieth-century America has known.” On 
the whole, however, Miss Monroe’s exposition of these six outstanding 
women novelists is well grounded and tremendously informative. 

In her incidental judgments on other writers of our day, Miss Monroe 
has perhaps not been so fortunate: her prim conclusions seem often to be 
more sincerely felt than clearly reasoned. Some will resent her treatment 
of Henry James. Others will notice with surprise that the name of Upton 
Sinclair appears nowhere in her book. To find writers so diverse in aim 
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and achievement as Charles Morgan, Aldous Huxley, George Santayana, 
and John Dos Passos condemned in a single paragraph for a technique 
as old as the novel itself, indicates, at best, a lack of nice critical discrimina- 
tion. To find that the description of sin is in itself an end to Ernest Hem- 
ingway and James Joyce argues a lack of tolerance for and understanding 
of two of our more significant modern writers. In fact, we sometimes 
wonder if Miss Monroe has not inadvertently joined hands with some of 
the novelists she most condemns. Their fault as creators, she tells us, 
is that they are engaged too exclusively in detailing sordid extramarital 
adventures; her fault as a critic is that her objection to the novels they 
create is almost exclusively centered about these detailings of social irregu- 
larities. Surely, there is more that we can do for the modern novel than 
bathe it: we suspect that even well scrubbed and prettied for the parlor, 
much of it would be as art about the same as it was before. Authentic 
criticism must find a surer basis for its judgments. 

But criticism must deal gently with Miss Monroe, because she is on 
the side of the angels. And though the angels with whom she chooses to 
align herself are not particularly red-blooded or muscular in mind or body, 
we may not condemn her too readily. Fundamentally, she is correct: her 
premise that the novel of today is not all the novel could be, is well 
founded. Nor may we quarrel with her conclusions. The modern novel, 
anchored safely in reality, does need to hold more firmly to the eternal 
verities, the bedrock fundamentals of human endeavor, the breath and 
finer spirit of all existence: the novelist, to quote, “must concern himself 
with universals if his work is to endure.” None will disagree. But one of 
the difficulties of our generation—and Miss Monroe convinces us, I think, 
that she is one of us—is that hardly any two of us know what many of 
these fine phrases mean. 


Lewis Leary. 


THE MANAGERIAL STATE 


THe ManaceriaL Revotution. By James Burnham. New York: 

John Day Company, 1941. Pp. 285. $2.50. 

No longer are we confronted with the choice of either the preserva- 
tion of capitalism or socialism as is the basic assumption of so many specu- 
lations. Unwittingly the choice has already been made. And it is neither 
of the two, but the managerial state. This is the most arresting thesis 
advanced and persuasively argued in Professor Burnham’s Managerial 
Revolution. 

This thesis is founded on the assumptions with which few, if any, 
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would disagree, namely, that capitalism is decaying and that this is a 
transitional period. The questions are, of course: to what kind of a society 
are we moving? and what kind of a state will prevail? The answer to 
both of these questions, in the opinion of the author, is that we are logically 
and inevitably headed for a managerial society and a managerial state. At 
any rate, this is the type of society and state that is “most likely” to super- 
sede the limited capitalist state. 

Professor Burnham says that he is not stating a theory of the “hypo- 
thetical future” but rather an “interpretation of what has happened and 
is happening.” The truth of this he finds in the world-wide growth of a 
class of functionaries generally known as managers who have become so 
indispensable as well as powerful in the scheme of social, economic, and 
political life as to make of them the class in which power will be lodged 
when the transitionary period has been concluded. The forces of the last 
century have been operating in such fashion as to produce managers and 
the managerial class both in the economic and governmental field. This 
class will inherit, or is now inheriting, the power to rule because it is 
gaining a monopoly of power in the control over goods; that is, the process 
of production is technically and literally impossible without the function 
of management in organizing the tools, materials, machines, labor, etc. 
It is argued that whereas in the past political power tended to follow 
ownership of property, it now follows control. The owners no longer 
have control over property. This strategically important function of pri- 
vate enterprise has slipped into the hands of managers who, for the most 
part, own little, if any, property. 

Not only do we have this movement toward the growth of a new 
managerial class in the economic field, but there is a complementary ten- 
dency in the political. That is, as capitalism has failed to satisfy the wants 
and needs of the people they in turn have called upon the government to 
enter the field either in a regulatory capacity or as owner of property in 
order to redress the wrongs of private property. Since the Bolshevik Revo- 
lution it has been a common practice for the governments of the world, 
no matter what their professed ideologies, to assume an ever-increasing 
number of functions including ownership and operation of property in the 
interest of the general welfare or some other similarly stated end. As 
these forces generated out of capitalism pursue their logical course, the 
author believes, they will logically terminate in the managerial state. And 
when this process of state ownership and control has been effected the 
fundamentals of the new state will have been completed. The limited 
state of capitalism will then be replaced by the “unlimited” managerial 
state. The nations of the world today that have most nearly approximated 
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this new state are Russia, Germany, and Italy. But he finds all of the 
forces and tendencies of the managerial state evidenced in the New Deal 
—the difference being that they are less well developed here. 

We may now ask: Who are the managers? The author defines them 
as “those who already for the most part in contemporary society are 
actually managing, on its technical side, the actual process of production, 
no matter what the legal and financial form—individual, corporate, gov- 
ernmental—of the process.” They are, it would appear, a group of tech- 
nicians; but, the author insists, they should not be confused with Veblen’s 
engineers. They are more than this. They have a sense of the will to 
power, of their role in the political and social life of the nation; and, since 
they are not torn between loyalty to the capitalist state and managerial 
state, they will, therefore, be fighting for a further privileged position 
which can only be secured through state ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and their own identification with state power. 

What classes or groups in society will support the managers is not 
quite clear. It is hinted that all groups not privileged under capitalism— 
farmers, workers, consumers—will readily accept the managerial state. 
For he finds that the managerial state can and will end unemployment, 
whereas the capitalistic state has found no capacity to do it. In like 
manner, the farmers will not be dependent upon government subsidy for 
a subsistence livelihood. 

One may ask several questions to which the author gives no answers 
or only vaguely: What is to become of the Roosevelts, Churchills, Stalins, 
et al.? Why is there not a place for them in the managerial state? Is this 
to be a world-wide state? He seems to imply the possibility of this, yet 
immediately begins to talk about regions. How is the managerial class 
to perpetuate itself? What of political parties? Will there be elections? 

This is an extremely interesting book. It is one that seems to raise 
more questions than it answers. Maybe Professor Burnham will give us 
another volume in which he explains more fully his theory of the mana- 
gerial state. 

Ray F. Harvey. 

BIOGRAPHY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND 
Tue Art oF BiocRAPHY IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLAND. By 

Donald A. Stauffer. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 

1941. 2 vols. Pp. 572 + 293. $8.50 for both volumes, $5.00 for 

one. 


At last we have in Mr. Stauffer’s volumes a competent review of the 
history of biography in eighteenth-century England. All lovers of North 
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and Gibbon and Goldsmith and Johnson and Boswell have long been 
aware of the fact that their heroes did not spring full-armed from the head 
of Jove, but worried through to existence with the help of many a for- 
gotten midwife and many a clumsy Dr. Slop. Here they are, antiquaries, 
slave traders, booksellers, valets, sentimentalists and reformers, preachers, 
printers, actors, misers, Lord Mayors, all obsessed with interest in human 
experience, normal or abnormal, recognizing that “such a number of 
people are like their grandfathers” and yet striving to recommend their 
innumerable studies by the suggestion of uniqueness. Man is always the 
same, here’s one that is different, seem to be always with us as captions 
for the more serious and the less serious of these works. 

The number of documents that Mr. Stauffer surveys is sufficiently 
astonishing even to the professed scholar; the interest of most of them 
will surprise the general reader. Mr. Stauffer deftly caters to the needs 
of both classes. He quotes liberally, and few will be annoyed with him on 
this point, since the books are many of them to be found only in the larger 
libraries, and most of us anyway prefer samples with the original flavor 
still clinging to them to pages of analysis and description. We get the 
analysis and description also, the suggestion of the relation of the art of 
biography to other genres, to the drama and the novel, to history, to 
changes in literary fashions, the rise of the romantic spirit, the interest in 
antiquities, in the varieties of religious experience, in the new psychology, 
and finally an interesting chapter outlining the trend of biography through 
the century. The business of arranging his material must have been Mr. 
Stauffer’s main bugbear. The categories cannot in the nature of the case 
be exclusive. Edward Topham’s Life of the late John Elwes, for instance, 
must be noted in the chapter on “Biography and the Drama” and in that 
on “Biography and the Romantic Spirit.” Mr. Stauffer is just as con- 
scious of this difficulty as the most captious critic could be. He is also con- 
scious of the difficulty inherent in writing his chapter on “The Great 
Names.” Like many historians of a special phase of literary activity in a 
period, he finds himself nonplused when he comes to deal with the major 
work in that kind because so much has already been said about it by other 
scholars. Mr. Stauffer is luckier perhaps than most in this respect, since 
he has the Isham Boswelliana to draw from, and the freshness has not 
yet disappeared from those papers. 

Writers of biography in the eighteenth century were apparently eager 
to try all variations in the art. Some few had consciously worked out 
theories, and these passed through a series of mutations. Most of them 
had no theories at all and caught from the air hints which the greater 
men had let fall about truth and documentation, the importance of the 
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common man, the value of significant detail, the treatment of childhood, 
the saleability of anecdote, the visualization of persons and background, 
and many other such things. As we read them, and particularly as we 
read Mr. Stauffer, we feel a stimulating sense of ferment and revolution, 
chaotic flounderings in one direction or another or both at the same time, 
all this to be expected in the practitioners of an art that was not as yet 
sure of itself. Indeed, we might quite easily lose all sense of direction if 
Mr. Stauffer did not gently push us towards the conclusions which he 
feels to be justified. 

Mr. Stauffer gives his attention mainly of course to the art of biog- 
raphy, but, while he is busy unloading on us masses of fresh materials and 
theories about that, he quite inobtrusively manages to keep us aware of 
the general movement of life and letters and thought in the period. The 
old landmarks still stand. The development of one art is related to what 
we know of the history of the others. In this sense the book is one of 
reaffirmations. 

The Bibliographical Supplement printed as Volume II will be useful 
to scholars. 

WitiuM Henry Irvine. 
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